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CARICATURE. 


< Wars and rumours of wars”’ have teazed the world, 
till they have become a part of its nature. We have 
Peace at last, and yet if it depended on the simple voli- 
tion of the idlers even of the British Nation, restlessness, 
ennui, aud the force of habit, would probably drive us into 
war again before six months “ fled on downy wing.” 
We give here a slight sketch of the contrivances which 
have suggested themselves to our superiors as the most 
congenial substitute for the Gazette. It has been said of 
the brute creation, that all its play is an imitation of 
fighting. The propensity seems in the estimation of go- 
vernment to rise higher; and the sport devised for the 
popular rejoicing in peace, would appear to have gone 
for nothing, without a due proportion of gunpowder 
blown away in rockets and trains, pots de brin, and al) 
the multifarious delights and displays of Regal pyro- 
techny. Even as if to establish our proposition in its 
strength, the principal exhibition is designed to givea 
conception of * the horrors of a town taken by sicrm.” 
Of the characters who bear a part in the representation, 
we shall only say, that we wish that al] the fierce and 
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overwhelming devastators, ‘* potent, grave, and reve- 
rend Signors”’ of Europe, had been for the last twenty 
years doing nothing worse than dancing round a 
firework temple. As for the story, ‘it is extant in 
choice Spanish.” The “ Friends, Countrymen, and 
Lovers” of Cervantes will probably recognize :n the fiery 
horse, the Knight in full career for the region of fire ; 
and the faithful Esquire in his rear, the enchantment ofmy 
Lady Trifaldi. ‘The characters make no difference in the 
spirit of the tale. A Prince may be a Knight now as in 
daysof o!d ; his Esquire may be a * Lord of high degree,” 
as Esquires have been beforenow. In the general masque- 
rade, an Archbishop might turn into Harlequin more easi- 
ly than poor Lord Erskine’s bodily and mental calamities 
would allow him to do in these his years of dotage and 
decline. As for my Lords Grenville and Grey, no one 
even doubted their readiness to do any domestic service 
for their proper hire, or to blow up the coals, gratis, 
upon any occasion. 

Sam Whitbread, that most inflammable and in- 
flammatory of the whole “ genus vat-um,”’ sick of 
quiet, and my Lady Elizabeth, could have no objec- 
tion to be among the foremost in tossing in his faggot. 
Lawyer Brougham, however, astounded his native elowr- 
derie might have been by the first sight of Royalty, has 
probably by this time been so accustomed to its blandish- 
ments, as to guess that ‘* women are women’ all over 
the world, however immense the interval between the 
Piazza and the Portico, Covent Garden, and Connaught 
Place. What Lady of Honour, or Honourable Lady, 
may be enjoying the facilities of the Chancelior of 
the Exchequer we cannot venture to guess; we 
leave the doubt to our readers. ‘ So much for 
Buckingham”-Zouse. A Princess in the bloom. of life 
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and beauty might find a partner “ more germane,” 
than the harlequin “‘ keeper of the conscience.”’ But 
use is second nature: and to an eye that has, among all 
heaven’s creatures, seen nothing in the way of com- 
panionship beyond a dreary Duenna, or a buckram 
Bishop, the freshness of his Metrepolitan Grace might 
induce her to sport “ her little hour”? In the upper 


part of the piece stands, in the glory of his own crackers, 
the grand squib-maker of the age, whose explosions 
have at length lifted him into the united honours of 
Equerry, Colonel, and chief Drawer up of Puffs for all 
fetes, private and public, historical, pantomimical, and 
potatory. We use the word without any allusion to 
early Irish connexions, or compliment to the gentleness 
of the private Secretary. In the back ground are exhi- 
bited some of the exhilarating accompaniments of an ex- 
hibition, which are to make the names of its “ Royal 
and Noble authors’”’ familiar in our months down to natt 
natorum et qui nascentur ab illis.’’ We laugh at this fete, 
because we choose to laugh: * we wil zive uo reasons up- 
on compulsion.”’ However, we must protest against being 
suspected of the Sardonic grin of those sons of disanpoint- 
ment, who grumbie at the gunpowder of a fete, only be- 
cause they cannot rail at the ill success of a war, that mis- 
chievous and miserable Morning Chronicle, Dublin Even- 
ing Post, &c. spirit, that, now driven from the cliance of 
seeing us harrassed by a dangerous contest or a perfi- 
dious peace with the bloodiest traitor that ever usurped 
a throne, looks for discontent in that passing expenditure 
for popular festivity, which, on their system, oust to 
have gone with millions of our treasure and rivers of our 
blood, in a struggle perpetuated by our own irresolu- 
tion, and perpetuated without the excitement of imme. 
diate triumph, or the reward of final security, 
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THE CHURCH-YARD. 
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ON LADY VASSAL, OF H—. 


Oh strew ye the buds of the myrtle and vine, 

Let the blush of the rose with Evingoes soft wave; 
Let gold be the goblet, and Cyprus the wine, 

That pours the libation on H.’s gay grave. 


Let Pleasure be here, with her tresses unbound, 
With her dew-dropping lip and her fire darting eye; 
Round her neck Jet the arms of young passion be wound, — 
And smile beam to smile, and sigh kindle sigh. 


Come, shade of Anacreon! oh, come from the couch, 
That steeps thy old limbs in its lilied perfume, 
And bring tue sweet*harp, that once waked by thy touch, 
Gave thy voice moye than magic, thy cheek more than 
bloom. 


And come, pure Petronius, tho’ cowl-cover'd fools, 
By nature too chill for thy dream of desire, 

Have dar’d to uiiplume by the sneer of the schools, 
‘he dove-colourd wing of thy spirit of fire. 


And come too, thon bard, that so keenly could’st tel], 





Tho’ quiv’ring thy tongue, thy temples tho’ hoar, 
Of the throbs and the triumphs that thrill’d the pucelle, 
And irip round the tomb ofour great British w—e. 
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Yes, yours be tae night-shade that glooms o'er the 


bow’r. 


For no more to your hunger shall open het hall, 
The victim ‘o pride shall be offer'd no more; 
No more al your teet shall the soft harlot fall, 


+ 


Go weep, for the toying and torture are o’er. 


Then rest thou soft harlot, no fat-headed slave, 
No H nor W. shail break thy repose ; 
* Rest happy, for S r shall groan on thy grave, 
L. daub thee in rhyme, 'T bemire thee in prose. 











* Lady R. H——. a blue stockins, a divorce, an adorer of the 
Edinburghites, and a blazing politician. The early part of her ~ 
ca’eer was of a stamp that showed her genius; her choice of a gal- 
lant shewed her taste; and her late connexions shewed her spirit. 
Where she died it is neediess to enquire. Her last excursions to 
Spain and Italy, where harlotry is no objection to any woman, pos- 
sibly disgusted her with the remnant of preciseness that still lingers 
among English ladies. It is probab!e that the cemetery of a bagnio 
in the Plaza di San Marco may yet discover her remains to some a 
future Italian Pennant or Nicolls. 





ON LORD e 





Cum ferro, cum metu, cum privilegio, cum prasentibus copiis perditorum, 
servitute oppressam civitatem tenerent. 


CicEko—pro Domo, 


Here ’scap’d from pillory and cord, 
Lies » thy wither’d Lord. 

















The Church Yard 


Nor e’er from cord or r pi illory, 
Did a more spoited spirit fly. 
Nor ever ton,bstone bore a nane 
Dyed deeper with ifs master’s shame. 






When France, (and curses m: ark d ihe deed,) 


Bade her unhappy monarch bloed, 
Whose was the rapture hot and high, 
That hail’d the fiendish treachery ? 

Who cali’d the Evil Spirit o’er, 

To bathe her feet in British gore; 

Who, when her King’s dec:ining years 
Mix’d England’s love with Engiand’s tears; 
Grudging the moment Nature gave 

To smooth his passage to the grave; 

Saw, grimly pleased, the leveil’d biow 
‘That came to p!unge the Jand in wee; 
And dared to dreain of triumph here, 

The future British Robespierre. 

Yet stranger! ere the name is worn 

By the'strong tramp of manly scorn. 

Last vestige of tle wretch beiow! 

Learn from his lif>, that crime is woe. 
Sce, if thine eye the sight can bear, 

His soul’s dark strife of just ard fear, 
The sudden sting, the stricken hope, 

As rose the vision of the rope; 

The writhe of egony and awe, 

At sight of every block he saw. 

The cloud that on his eyeha ts bung, 
When from the scaficld Despard swung. 
The midnight groan, the mutter’d ye! 
When his fast bbe, Napoleon fell. 
Then ask this pile of Lordiy dust, 
This remnani base of bleed and lust, 








The Church Yard. 


Is this the Do:ard’s best career? 
Must desperate faction finish here? 
Must pride and avarice be pale 

As thy bleached visage ?... 

Must native reptiles gnaw the heart 
Thro’ all its iolds of guilt and art? 
Must ruifian popularity— 

Low as ‘fiwas born, as lowly he? 

Its coward, bicody, game of chance, 
Jis hate of man, its love of France, 

In one short hour entomb'd, forgot, 
Here with its kindred meanness, rot. 
Or torn, still heaving from the tomb, 
Lesson to Traitors yet to come. 

A grinning scorn, a sister’s tale, 

Still stink in chains my 








ON THE PUCHESS OF CALEDONIA, 


Caduni nimio calore lilia. 
Puiny. 


Uncestie Death! could not thy arrows spare 
The form that sooth’d all hearts, and charm’d all 
eyes ; 
That never left a victim to despair; 
That never scorn’d a lover's sacrifice ? 


Loyely in soul, 26 tovely in her form, 
Her’s were the soften’d thoughts that felt for all. 

Footman alike and Duke that soul could warm; 
Alike to her, low cot and lordly hall, 
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Yet cou'd that soul with sterner feelings burn, 
And scorn‘d, the idie secrner well repaid ; 
Antler’d his brow, and then with lofty spurn, 
Bathed her brief tears in Scotia’s mountain shade, 
And calm the bower, and sfolen passion there, 
‘Tinged all love’s oper.ing gems with richer hue; 
Nor Law’s stern fingers dared the bud to tear, 
That drank from A————’s* lip the honey dew. 


Now low she lies, her glowing course fulfilled ; 

Pale the rich charms that once could Bishops move; 
Happy if Scottish clowns no gin distilled ; 

Happy if those who love, could live on love. 


* The blooming mother of half a dozen children, wife of a Geo 
neral, and bride of a Duke—Hecate Triformis—a trip to Scotland 
saved her character in some Scotch hind of way. How she struggled 
through the world is not easily to be told. But in London there 
are circles where Messalina might hold up her head without fear of 
the presence of superior virtue. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE JOURNAIS. 


The following is the translation of a Song, written in 
German, by a young Gentleman of the University of 
Konigsberg, who had volunteered his services in the 
cause of freedom. His gallant comrades sung it in 
the heat of battle : it expressed their feelings, their piety, 
their loyalty, their patriotism. ‘The brave and youth- 
ful author was destined to the honour of falling for his 
King and country. He had taken two prisoners, to 
whom he had given quarter, but unfortunately neglected 
to disarm them; brave and generous himself, it never oc- 
curred to him that a Frenchman could be treacheraus. 
One of them fired, and shot him through the back ; 
he fell, and returned his gallant spirit to Him who in- 
spired it. His friends and fellow warriors revenged his 
death, and laid the hero under his country’s oak. 





TRANSLATION 


Of the Schlacht-Lied der schwarzen Husaren ; or, Battle 
Song of the Death’s Head Hussars. 


Horcht, horcht, welche wirbelude Tone 
Dusch beben erst hitterud die Luft, &e. 
Eich gilt’s meine Vaterland sohne 
Eiich gilt es das Vaterland ruft. 
VOL. XV. NO. 2, L 
























0 The Spirit of the Journals. 


Hark, hark! what’s the sound that so trembling 
Rol!s sweetly, yet awful in air? 

It speaks —’twill be heard—* Be assembling! _ 
To save your lov’d country repair!” 

| Hark, hark! the loud trumpets resounding! 
Up, up to the fight! see your foes! 

The gods on the tyrant are frowning, 
And Nemesis breaks from repose. 


This—this hour of blood may well fire us, 
For realms call aloud for the war ! 
With God and our rights to inspire us, 
Who from us the vict’ry shall tear? 
From the north—from the south, the brave, waking 
All ardent with glorious zeal, 
The soft plain of peace are foriakingss 
Aloft wave the vengeance of steel! 


No revenge in its meanness nor plunder, 
- Hlath call’d forth our force to the field ; 
But the rights of mankind, loud as thunder, 
Command us the sword thus to wield! 
While lost in his gloomy inventions, 
Our foe thus our vengeance may feel, 
And, eross’d in his guilty intentions, 
Know—2J ustice presides o’er our steel! 


Bellona, with iron voice calling, 
Bids Prussians to gird on the sword: 
May France, whether living or falling, 
Raise him, who hears Frederic’s word! 
Be firm—lest the parting delay you, 
Haste away from the bosom of love— 
Stop the tear—lest that tear should betray you, 
And th’ embrace scarcely venture to prove ! 
















The Spirit of the Journals. 


*¢ ‘With God !"— is the cry of the battle, 
Thrice echo repeats it—‘** With God!” 

Her sons, Prussia sends to war’s rattle, 
Our country—our honour—our blood! 


While Prussia’s proud eagle is swinging 
And tossing his plumage on high ; 
*¢ With God !”—let our echoes be ringing, 


Till, ‘¢ Viet’ry !”—shall rend the wide sky ! 


Menia ipso videantur atque urbis tota exultare.* 





Oratione Habita in Theatro Oxonia. 


—- or 


Locus ipse vocabat—Ovip. 
Tota domus gaudet—Catuu. 


Montesque-feri sylveque loquuntur, 


Saxa volant. 


OXFORD ORATORY. 


¢Vinct. 


Movit Amphion lapides canendo.—Horace. 





to move 


an ANTHONY 


The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.—_SHaKksPRARE. 


Our brick, tiles, mortar, lath and plaster, 


Arch, cornice, architrave, pilaster, 
Rejoice to see great Russia’s Master :—~ 
Porches and columns, fit to crush you, 
Dance at the view of Royal Prussia. 


Their names are told, their Pow’r and glory 


The themes ofev’ry ‘ Attic story.” 


* Translated for the Ladies by the Prose Professor--- 





“‘ The actual walls themselves, and the entire whole of the city 
appeared and seemed to rejoice and be glad.” 
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With gaping mouth each cellar stares, 
And gives its wine to open their’s. 

With beaming eyes our windows greet’em ; 
Our staircases run down to meet ’em. 
Chimnies elate, breathe brisk and free; 
The stoves and grates quite burn with glee ; 
The coal-holes take a gayer hue; 

The slates give over looking blue; 

The scrapers rush into the street, 

To throw themselves at royal feet ; 

Our happy bells ring all their clappers, 
And all our doors knock al! their rappers. 


® 


Thus when the speechifying poet, 
Feeling great joy, had toil’d to shew it; 
No doubt remain’d, no question grew, 
But all he utter’d might be true; 

Since his oration was a token 
That even senseless blocks had spoken. 


Vinpex OxoniEnsis, D.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
Golgotha. 





THE GRAND ENTERTAINMENT. 
Tunsr— The tight little Island.” 


The R——+ was told, 
That two monarchs, so bold, 
To honour his Highness’s reign meant : 
‘Byerossing the main, __ 
With a numerous train, 
So he ordered a grand Entertainment. 





Tie Spirit of the -Fdurnats 


O such a rare Entertainment! 
A wonderful fine Entertainment ! 
Wuitrte’s and Guildhall, 
Should be nothing at all, 
Compared to this grand Entertainment. 


ALEXANDER of Russia, 
And Freperic of Prussia, 
Quoth he, when they fought might and main, meant 
To make the French pay, 
All the cost of the play, 
And provide the Allies Entertainment. 
But fighting’s a vile Entertainment, 
A Tragedy, not Entertainment, 
And iff mustttry, 
I should wish to fight shy, 
And stick tomy own Entertainment. 


To buy Congreve Rockets, 
He emptied both pockets 
As if he his coffers to drain meant, 
And Bridges projected, 
And Temples erected, 
For fireworks and such Entertainment ; 
O what a wise Entertainment ! 
A noble Guy Faux Entertainment! 
A puerile taste, | 
And ridiculous waste, 
Contended in this Entertainment. 


But great raree showmen 
Are sometimes such slowmen. 
That all their designs are in vain meant,— 
For the Monarchs, good lack ; 
Were compelled to go back 
Before this renown’d Entertainment,— 
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Not that they any disdain meant 

To show to this prime Entertainment, 
But they thought that their eyes, Sir, 
Might seek something wiser 

Than Cracker and Squib Entertainment. 




























Then taking his hat off, 
Your H ss, said PLaTorr, 
Has shewn what your classical brain meant, 
And both [ and BLucuer 
Regret that your lucre 
Should flow for a vain Entertainment: 
Such a gunpowder great Entertainment! 
So truly your own Entertainment! 
Your subjects can ne’er, 
Until Bartlemy Fair, 
See another such high Entertainment. 





As the Strangers were gone, 
And the hand was withdrawn, 
Which a young foreign suitor to gain meant, 
People made their remarks, 
As they walked in the Parks, 
On the use of this grand Entertainment. 
Such a dangerous, dear Entertainment! 
To us it is no Entertainment, 
To pay through the nose, 
For these gingerbread shows, 
T'o afford certain fools Entertainment. 


Yet the querulous elves 

| Dealt in fireworks themselves, 

So I cannot conceive what their strain meant. 
For the Crackers of Jokes 

P Let off Squibs for a hoax, 

1 ) On the Author of this Entertainment. 








The Spirit of the Journals. 


This catherine wheel Entertainment ! 
This Flash in the Pan Entertainment! 


While serpents went off, 
With a hiss and a scoff, 


At this Rhodomontade Entertainment. 


* A philosopher, who possessed a mirror which reflectcd the 


mind. 





LIFE. 


Lire! my friends, is but a day, 

And pleasure’s moments melt away 
Like summer snow : 

But the ling’ring hours of pain, 

Like frozen winter’s ice remain, 
Dissolving slow. 

Lire has sunshine, Lire has gloom, 
And still beneath the genial rays, 
That emanate from friendship’s blaze, 

Pain shall droop, and Pleasure bloom. 


Lire is short, then, oh! to-night, 

Let’s crown each moment with delight, 
With rosy wine ; 

And as we drain the spark’ling bowl, - 

Expanding, shall each glowing soul, 
Feel joys divine. 

Our draughts like Lao’s* glass refin’d 
Shall every impulse freely show, 
And as we own the friendly glow, 

Shall prove the mirror of the mind. 


Lire is short, then while we’ve pow’r 
Let’s enjoy the remnant hour, 
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Nor mourn the past ; 
Oh! may no pain embitter this, 
But eager snateh the moment’s bliss, 
As ’twere our last. 
Lirs is all, and death is nought, 
From women, wine, and social joys, 
- We'll sip the bliss ¢hat never cloys, 
Nor on the future waste a thought. 















A. H. 









OUR FATHERS HOME. 



















How blest are they, with wayward feet, 
Who ne’er forsook their native seat, 
In foreign climes to roam ; 
Who ne’er beheld the smoke arise 
Of feast, or solemn sacrifice, 
But at their father’s home! 


What, if the dove, that dwells beside 
The Mississippi's rolling tide, 

The nonpareil should meet, 
Far from her native haunts astray, 
The blooming vales of Florida, 

And thus the wanderer greet :— 


Ah!. why so bitterly complain ? 

Why ever thus, in plaintive strain, 
Maourn for thy native wood? 

Are not the purling rills as clear, 

The shady groves as pleasant here, 
As sweet the berried food? 


Yes, would the exil'd bird reply, 
But for my own dear nest I sigh, 
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Built in the jessamine. 
Ah! who will bring that nest to me? 
Who bid the sun that here I see 


As sweet as soft to shine. 


éf 


nN 


Ye tales of wonder and of mirth, 

Recounted by the blazing hearth Me 
Where joys domestic grow! est 

Ye overflowings of the heart ! 

Ye soft affections, that impart 


A balm for human woe ! 


Dear are the joys ye hourly give 

To those content at home to live; 
In life, in death, how blest! 

For in their native land they die, 

And, where there father’s ashes lie, 
Sink gently down to rest! 

The evening sun with soften’d ray, 

Smiles sweetly on their mouldering clay : 
The tributary tear 

Of friendship and of love tinites 

With meek religion’s holy rites 


To consecrate their bier! 


How blest are they with wayward feet, 
Who ne’er forsook their native seat, 


NO.2, VNL. XV. M 
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In foreigi climes to roam ; 
Who ne’er beheld the smoke arise 
Of feat, or solenin sacrifice, 

But at their father’s home. 





- REPUBLICAN WAGGERY. 


American wit, is something like American patriotism, 
retaining a certain touch of the native savageness of that 
accomplished people. ‘We g:ve this extract from an 
American Journal, with the assurance to our readers of. 
its being the happiest effusion that we have yet detected 
on tie other side of the Atlantic. 


¢ AVERY AFFECTIONATE STORY,” 


is given in a late Southern paper, headed with ‘* Un- 
paralleled Ingratitude, Laseness, Perfidy and Alurdcr !”’ 
and it is told in such an artless and pathetic manner that 
the veriest stoic couid not but be moved to tears. We have 
not room to give the wel!-told tale entire—but the 
‘ fina'e’ is not without interest :— 

It appears the amiable .win sisters were wantonly mur- 
dered by a Monarch who had pledged his Royal word to 
prot.ct them, and that many of his favourites mangled 
the dead corses !—** No one followed them to the grave. 
As they passed Capitol-Hill, 41 friends uttered wine 
groans ; while 47 enemies thrice shouted ** To the 
grave go, sham protector of “ Free Trade and Sailor's 


Rights !"—And all the People say Amen !” 


<¢ The following isa fac simile of the lettering and 
emblematic carvings which the waggish sexton made with 
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his couteaux, upon a das-wood slab, which he stuck up at 
the head of the Twin Sisters :— 


THE TWIN SISTERS, RESTRICTIONS, ~ 
"DIED. 
And the Tenmapin System of Government overthrown, 


APRIL 14, 1814. 
The Sisters Et. 37, and the Gov't. Zt. 7 years. 
HEAR THE WITNESS: 


“ REFLECT, my friends, as you pass by, 

« As you are now, so once was I; 

“ As J amnow, so you may be, 

‘. Laid on your back—to die like me.” 
Poor Terrapin! 


Thy master, unkind, 

Oft changes his mina ; 
He, once, lov’d to ride, 
Thy broad back, bestride, 


And vow’d thou wouldst trample down old Johnny Bull! 


But now without reason, 

He’s whipt off thy weason ; 

He’s stopt thy track, 

Turn'd thee flat on thy back; 
Of Terrapin-riding his belly’s now ful! ! 


Lie quiet Terrapin, who e’er pursues thy track ; 
Will find thy Rider too, flat on his back ; 
Ne’er mind thy head—thou'll live nine days without it; 
Thy Rider ’!! with hee die—no man can doubt it. 
The Rider and the Terrapin 
The same grave be laid in; 
Stern fate decrees it so, 
The people say “ Sic Esto.” 


City of Washington, April 15,1814 
M 2 
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The Spirit of the Journals. 
THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 


Buonaparte he would set out 
For a summer excursion to Moscow ; 
The fields were green and the sky was bine, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 


What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 





















Four hundred thousand men and more, 
Hey ho for Moscow ! 
There were Marshals by the dozen and Dukes by the score, 
Princes a few, Kings one or two, 
While the fields are so green and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parhleu! 


What a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 


There was Junot and Augereau, 
Hey ho for Moscow ! | 

Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky, 

General Rapp and Emperor Nap; 
Nothing would do, 

While the fields were so green and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

But they must be marching to Moscow ! 


But then the Russians they turn’d too, 
All on the road to Moscow; 
Nap had to fight his way all thro’; 
They could fight but they could not parley-vous; 
But the fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
And so he got to Moscow! 


They made the place too hot for him, 
For they set fire to Moscow; 
To get there had cost him much ado, 





And then no better course he knew, 

“While the fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Marbleu! Parbleu! 

Than to march back again from Moscow. 


The Russians they stuck close to him, 
All on the road from Moscow : 
There was Tormazow and Jomalow, 
And all the others that end in ow ; 
Rajefsky and Noverefsky, » 
And all the others that end in efsky ; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, and Schepeleff, 
And al] the others that end in eff; 
Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroff, and Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off, 
Milaradovitch, and Jaladovitch, and Karachkowich, 
And all the others that end in ¢ch ; 
Oscharofisky, and Rostoffsky, and Kazatichkofisky, 
And all the others that end in offsky ; 
And last of all an Admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, 
A name which you all must know very well, 
Nobody can speak and yobody can spell ; 
And Platoff he played them off, 
And Markoff he mark'd them off, 
Ard Tutchkoff he teuch’d them off, 
And Kutonusoff he cut them of, 
And Woroenzoff he worried then off, 
And Dochtoroff be doctor'’d them off, 
And Rodinoff ec floge’d them of — 
They stuck close to them wit® ali their might, 
They were on the le and on the right, 
Behind and before, and by day an’ by night; 
Nap would rather parley vous than 4.5. ; 
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But parley vous no more would do, . 
Morbleu! Parbieu! 
For they rememb. red Moscow! 


And then came on the frost and snow, 
All on the road from Moscow ! 
The Emperor Nap found as he went, 
That he was not quite Omnipotent ; 
And worse and worse the weather grew, 
The fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Sacrebleu! Ventrebleu! ' 
What a terrible journey from Moscow! 


The Devil take the hindmost, 
All on the road from Moscow! 
Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight, 
To fight all day and to freeze all night ; 
And so not knowing what else to do, 


When the fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 


He stole away, 1 teil you true, 
All on the road from Moscow. 


T'was as much too cold upon the road, 
As it was too hot at Moscow: 
But there is a place which he must go to, 
Where the fire is red and the brimstone blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
He’ll find it hotter than Moscow! 





WELLESLEY UNRIVALL’D, UNEQUALL’D IN 
FAME. 
How pure is the joy with gratitude glowing, 
A nation displays on her Hero’s return, 
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When the rich cheek of Beauty, its bounty bestowing, 
Wears a sie for the victor, or weeps o’er the urn. 
O, E.vgiand! ‘tis thine, now sweet peace circles round thee, 

Anc tie nations united thy prowess proclaim, 


To we'come the Chief who with glory has crown’d thee, 
Great Wellesicy uurivali’d, unequall’d in fame. 


Like a star, beaming hope, and with brillianey grviding 
To scenes of new triumph wherever he shone, 

In his cause, in his country, his comrades, confiding, 
He fought and he conquer d for freedom alone, 

O Chief, lov'd of ail! still sha:] blessings pursue thee, 
And the voice of the nations.re-echo thy name, 

Whiie thy own native Erin, exulting shail view thee, 
Great Wenivesvey uarivall’d, unequali’d in fame, 





SONG. 
Tunzg.—* There was a Little Man and he had a Little 
Gun,” &c. &c. 


There was a great man, 
And he hada great mind, 
And he took it into his head, head, head, - 
He would have a raree show, 
Where all the foiks should go, 
Instead of going to bed, bed, bed. 


Card houses, said he, 
Still on tables built may be, 
- But he swore his building should, should, should, 
Stand on the ground, 
And blaze with lights around, 
And he’d have it made of wood, wood, wood. 

















name of the Pacific Ocean. 
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And though babies might delight 

To have a Sea-ficht, | 
In a bason, with walnut shells, shells, shells, 

He would have a dozen sail * 

Of ships on such a scale, 


As should outdo Sadler’s Wells, Wells, Wells. 






And on the famous night 
_ We’re to have this pretty sight, 
Or men tell great fibs, fibs, fibs, 
All in the atmosphere, 
We shall see and we shall hear, 
Abundance of crackers, and squibs, squibs, squibe. 


Galantee show no more, 
Shall be cailed to the door, 
After this fine show is seen, seen, seen, 
For all the mob will say, 
Hurra, hurra, hurra ! ° 
"Tis a sight for a Queen, Queen, Queen. 


So let no one complain 
Of their loss of time and gain, 
Or of business think, or of lucre, lucre, luere, 
For if brandy well we tiff, 
Then a mole-hill’s Teneriffe, 
And a boat hole the Bay of Aboukir, boukir, boukir. 


* Query.—Might not Mr. NiewoLtas VaANsITTART move for 
leave to bring ina Bill to allow the Serpentine River to take the 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRIPOD. 


Sir, 


As you are a lover of justice, I must request your at- 
tention to one of its most flagrant breaches. Lately 
looking over a public journal, [ was startled by the ap- 
parition of the poem, which I enclose verbatim et literatim, 
under the name of.a Mr. Horace Twiss, but actually and 
spiritualiter mine. ‘The name may seem adverse to this, 
but what is there in a name, “a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.”’ The name with all its Irish re- 
collectioi.s may have been given out of contempt, a pre- 
tended contempt for the original poem heightening theinso- 
lence of the plagiarism. I have no doubt it is one of those 
cold and factitious waggeries that have so often badged, 
much I presume to the mortification and shamefaced- 
ness of the sufferers, the names of ancients on quiet in- 
dividuals of our own day, giving us Raphael West and 
Petronius Lewis, and Anacreon Moore, and now by way of 
finish Horace Twiss! But I know the source from which 
this malignant attack both on my property and Mr. 
Twiss’s fame has come, and dearly shall the Editor of the 
Monthly Magazine pay, now that his Imperial backer is 
‘¢ down among the dead men”’ for not gagging his cubs 
before he let them loose through Society. In short, Sir, I 
must, in the first instance, request you to insert my first 
vindication of my own property, this is justice; my next 
vindication shall fall Where it may be more immediately 
useful, and this shall be penal. 
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Letter tothe Editor. 


A POET’S TOMB, BY HORACE TWISS8, ESQ. 


Tho’ my visions of life are so soon to derart, 
Yet sizh not, dear Helen! thus deeply for me; 
The ling’ring pulsations that throb in my heart, 
A:e «nly its fond apprehensions for thee, 
Oh! sad are the perils that compass thy way, 
For a season of sorrow and daikness is nigh :-— 
When the glow-worm appears at the cl se of the day, 
Her lustré betrays her and dooms ber to die. 


For me, love! no sweet-wasting odours shall burn, 
No marble invoke thee to deck it with flow’rs ; 
“My ashes s! all rest in'a crystalline urn, 
And that urn be abroad in the sun and the show’rs; 
It shall lightly be swept by the cool-blowing gale, 
When the gay-colour’d evening shines chee: fully through: 
Around it the shadows of twilight shall sail, 
And the mist of the morning embalm it with dew. 


Sweet girl! may thy relics be laid in that shrine ; 
For though death, we are told, is unconscious of love, 
Yet it soothes me to hope they may mingle with mine, 
As our spirits may mingle for ever above. 
And, if when the race of our being is run, 
Any record remains of the love that we bore, 
Our story shall be that in life we were one, 
And in dying we met to be parted no more. 


Now, Sir, is there a doubt that if Mr. Horace Twiss be 
anything that carries his clothes in any state of pre- 
servation on him, anything more than an “ unreal mock- 
ery,” an “Ens Phantasie,” this could not have been pro- 
duced by him? ‘lhe frenzy of Antony Pasquin would not 
write its rhymes, the folly of Romeo Coates would not 
put us off with such ‘soft no-meaning.” That perils in a 
season of sorrow should be sad is an observation that re- 
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quired nothing beyond the alliterative absurdity of ‘Monk 
Lewis, that 


When the glow-worm appears at the close of the day, 
Her lustre betrays her and dooms her to die, 


is a remark only reflecting upon the law of nature that 
made it inconvenient for glow-worms to be seen in the 
daylight. But [ am tired of him, and shall not conde 
scend to observe further upon such things as this and his 
crystalline urns and gay coloured evenings shining 
chearfully thro’ the gale, and all the other “* conditricibus 
condonanda’’ of lisping plagiarism. 

I give you the original, and leave you to judge of the 
rascality that melted down its vigour into a Sonnet for a 
girl. 


‘THE POET'S BREECHES.”’ 


“ Nuge Antiqua” Juv. Sat. 2 


Farewell my old friends, dear rags we must part, 
Yet a verse of my best to your memory I'll give, 
For cold be the caitiff in tail and in heart, 
Who’d not bid your fame to posterity live. _ 
For no matter what time, of the day, or the year, 
Twas all naked and cold, if your help was not nigh, 
To prevent from appearing what should not appear, 
From your kerseymere flap to your knee’s galloon tie. 


Yet glory’s all flash; ye no botcher shall turn, 
No Dyer in Bond-street sprawl bright to the sky, 
For your pattern, nor lounger, nor harlot shall burn, 
Ye shall rest where I'll tell ye, old friends, bye and bye. 
Where you'll lightly be swept by the warm scented gale, 
Where beauty shall daily your reliques bedew, 
Where around ye white gimps and brown flannels shall trail, 
And morn shed the tribute that night shall renew. 
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Sweet Nell! may thy Dickey he laid in that shrine, 

For tho’ flounces and rags of themselves can’t make love, 
Yet it soothes me to hope yours may toss up with mine, 

In the same chaise percée that I hinted above. 
And if you and I, Nell, ever meet at the place 

Where they sleep in defiance of wind and of weather, 
This line on the cover in kisses we ‘Il trace, 

Oh! like ye as we’ve lain, may we moulder together. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


lt 


A VIEW OF THE PLEASURES ARISING FROM 


A LOVE OF BOOKS; in Letters to a Lady. By 
the Rev. Edward Mangin, author of the Life of Males- 
herbes ; Oddities and Outlines, &c.—Longman, pp. 268. 


There are in Great Britain about eleven thousand 
Clergymen actually engaged in the different employments 
of the church. Some of them eminent for the acquirements 
suited to their profession ; a considerable number, decent 
scholars and respectable men, and even the multitude, 
the infima species of the tribe, not inferior to the average 
of any struggling and ill paid trade. The great feature 
of the clerical character as applicable to our purpose is 
its literary accomplishment. The system of our public 
schools, deficient and absurd as it is.in a thousand de- 
tails, has yet exhibited no weakness in the grand point of 
scholarship, and if the general mass of rudimental know- 
ledge in any body with which we are acquainted were to” 
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be put in competition with that of the collective Eng- 
lish Clergy, we are convinced that it would be found 
wanting. Yet with those advantages, in general well 
too, and even expensively paid for by the State, what lite- 
rary body has contributed within the last age so feebly to 
general literature? A few labouring authors, in the su- 
burbs and hiding places of the metropolis, would beat 
the whole eleven thousand, with all their dignitaries at 
their head, ovt of the field. ‘The monthly composition 
of one of the crowd of Reviews that stock the counters 
of our booksellers actually exhibits more activity, more 
serious application of understanding, and more of the 
freshness of living and useful knowledge than is to be 
detected in all the labours of all the church in a year. 
Why is this? we speak in no. disrespect of the clergy ; 
on the contrary, we feel for their office and the natural 
objects of their powers, the most genuine respect. But 
some cause for their deplorable barrenness must be found, 
and if we look for it in the wrong place, we have no re- 
pugnance to be set right in our turn. We look for it in 
the bench of Bishops, we look for it in the want of en- 
eouragement given to literary effort by those men to 
whom the inferior Clergy necessarily turn for distinction : 
We look for it in short in the whole system of Ecclesias- 
tical preferment. Of that great property of the chureh 
the dignitaries have the disposal of a larger share than 
falls either to the Lay Patrons or the Crown, and in it 
have the possession of a Jarger source of excitement for 
all the distinguished and animated efforts of their pro- 
fession than was ever placed at the will of a public body. 
It would be invidious (though nothing could be more 
simple than,) to trace the mode in which this mighty 
instrument of good is perverted, the low intrigues, the 
petty arts, the vulgar influences on which it is wasted. 
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‘¢ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and nothing but a 
deeply perverted and cu!pable distribution of the employs 
ments of the church could have transferred it from its 
ancient vigour of learnmg, and its ancient char»cter of 
active usefulness, into the somnolent and dull catacomb 
and stifler of talents that it is at this hour. We repcet 
the question, what obligations has national literature 
owed to the church during the last half century? Ser- 
mons. But who reads those dreary performances, or 
who reads without feeling the influence that hung upon 
their authors, or who has a right to give credit to the pro» 
fession or its leaders for works which must be produced 
in the feeble routine of their Sundays, and which owe their 
being to the mere and struggling labour of necessity. But 
is it not the truth that there is for those nobler exertions 
of accomplished minds, not simply no stimulus, but posi- 
tive discouragement? On this point we will not enlarge, 
it is sufficient to have alluded to it; when other opportue 
nities allow, our opinion may be detailed with more ample 
authority. We desire to see a distinct spirit on the part 
of those men to whom patronage has been confided for 
far different purposes than portioning daughters or pro- 
viding for unfitting relatives, or trafficking with Court 
influence, and that spirit employed in holding forth sure 
and immediate rewards to literary exertion. The form 
which that exertion may adopt should be scarcely taken 
into account ; professional feelings would restrain it from 
the excesses into which genius and facility might be dis- 
posed to ‘wander, and this poimt saved, it could be of 
slight comparative importance what course it steered. 

A Novel might give impressions not less important than 
a Sermon. A poem might influence more largely, more 
power fully, and more usefully thanahomily. The puri- 
fied and honourable mind of an able man infused into the 
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circulation of even the lighter l:terature might be of in- 
calculable benefit to that great majority, who cannot 
be restricted from such lierature, and will not be per- 
suaded to try the value of more formal and forbidding 
studies. Under this impression we feel any thing less 
than reluctance, in announcing the work of a Clergyman 
coming as he does loaded with even the offences of such 


productions as glare upon us in his title page. From the 


specimen of his powers ana conceptions in the present 
volume, we could heartily wish that every Novel of our 
polluting myriads had und+rgone the purification of such 
hands; our morals would have less to dread and our fa- 
culties of pleasure much more to enjoy. The general 
subject of his performance is a recommendation of that 
more usefu! reading to which the female mind turns with 
peculiar coldness, but from which, however, the whole 
profit of reading is to be derived :—History—Travels— 
Biographv. To the last, for forming the mind and 
moulding the conduct through life, he assigns, and justly, 
the primal place. The letters take a general glance 
‘over the whole “ limbo’? of Novel and Romance, 
and return continually and with eloquent and various 
earnestness to the illustration of the maxim. ‘ That as 
nothing can permanently affect us which we do not be- 
lieve to be true. the wisest because the shortest way to 
valuable attainment is found in those volumes of whose 
truth no doubt can be entertained.” Asa passing spe- 
cimen of the sti'e in which he treats those topics we give 
one of his elucidations of the superior force with which 
Biography fixes on the mind :— 


‘* My meaning in recommending Biography for its attractive 
gualities (and among them the facility with which it is read is not 
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the least) will perhaps be more obvious, if we try the effect of a 
few particulars extracted from the life of an individual, mentioned 






by Hawkins in his account of Johnson. 






*¢ The unhappy and imprudent S. Boyce was a man of. great ta- 






lents: he was reduced to excessive misery, and in that state died at 






a poor lodging in Shoe-lane, London, in May, 1749, and was 
buried at the charge of the parish. In 1742, while confined in a 
spunging- house, the Crown Coftee-house, Grocer's-alley, Poultry, 
he solicited relief from Cave, the conductor of the Gentleman’s: 
Magazine, to whom he dispatched the following horrible lines: 
































“ Hodie, teste cr!o summo, 
Sine pane, sine nummo, 
Sorte pcsi'us infesta, 
Scribo tibi dolens merste. 
Fame, bile, tumet jecur; 
Urbane! Mitte opem precor: 
Tibi enim cor humanum, 
Non a malis alienum; 
Mihi mens nec male grato 
Pro a te favore dato. 

Ex Gehenna debitoria, 


Vulgo domo spongiatoria.”’ 


“‘ Be witness, heaven, that J this day 
Of need and hunger am the prey ; 
And sivking under various woes, 

My tortur’d soul to you disclose ; 
With frenzy fill’d, with want opprest : 
Urban ! give ear to my request ; 


a 


For thine’s the truly generous mind 

That feels for all of human kind; 

Nor will my leart ungrateful be 

For thy pure spirit’s cl arity. 
From debtor's hell, where I’ve been cramm’d, 
A spunging-house by wretches nam'd, 
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Indigence had confined this profligate and luckless genius to a 
bed without sheets, and there, to procure food, he was accustomed 
to write in asitting posture; while his only covering was a blanket, 
in which a hole was made to adinit of his employing his arm ! 

From this brief ouiline there is certainly not much to be learned ; 
but it tells us a tale from which, notwithstanding, some good may 
be drawn. The dangers to which vice and improvidence exposé 
their votaries, the afflictions with which poverty has to contend, 
and to which mental energy may be opposed, glare upon us while 
we read. We fancy, and cannot help fancyirg, the scene this ac- 
count refers to: the squalid, and sunless, and cheerless retreat of 
so much wretchedness appears before us; we picture to ourselves 
th: pale face, the wasted form, and sunken eye of the sufferer; and 
can imagine the condition of bis mind,- who—with appetites fot 
luxuries ; with taste for every variety of intellectual gratification, 
and for all the pleasures society can afford, and sensibilities capable 
of feeling all the tenderness friendship can bestow—was destitute of 
food, raiment, liberty, friend and associate, the victim of remorse 
and despair, expiring in a dungeon. . 

Contrast with this article, the best contrived incident in the best 
written novel, or other work of fiction that can be found, and how 
spiritiess and void of interest will it not seem! Ani how much 
More spisitless and uninteresting any passage from the history of 
merely national affairs and political events, how just soever the 
historian’s observations, or however lucid the arrangement of his 
‘expressions | , 

Before you consult Hume or Robertson, and bring the remark 
to the test of a comparison, let us turn to an anecdote of a totally 
distinct complexion from the story of poor Boyce. It're'ates toa 
¢ircumstance of general notoriety, and of recent date: I transcribe 
it from the Courier newspaper of May, 1813. 

«© On the examination before a court-martial, of the surviving 
Officers of bis Majesty's ship, Javg, Jones Humble, boatswain, de- 
posed as follows : | 

* About an hour after the action commenced, (with an Ameri- 
aan ship of superior force), 1 was wounded; I went down, and 
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stopped near an hour; and when [ got my arm put a little torights, 
by aturniquet being clapped on it, for my hand was carried away, 
and my arm wounded above tie elbow, I put the arm into my bo- 
som of my shirt, and went up again; when I saw the enemy a-head 
of us repairing his damages. 7a 

‘* I had my orders from Lieutenant Chads, before the action 
began, to cheer up the boarders with my pipe, that-they might 
make a clear spring in boarding.” ’ 

This anecdote, you will observe, belongs to the department of 
history, but what renders it precious to the feelings is its being a 
feature in the biography of an individual, aud calling forth a mul- 
tiplicity of agreeable reflections: it exhibits a fine, and truly cha- 
racteristic specimen of a very extraordinary class of people, British 
sailors, | 

Humble’s hand is torn from his shattered arm; about which, how- 
ever, he appears actually unconcerned , and is only anxious to ré 
gain his honourable station on the deck, and obey his officer's orderé+ 

There is positively nothing in the annals of Grecian or Roman 
heroism superior to this instance of professional fidelity, and mag- 
nanimous contempt for personal sufferings :. and it is ‘a most strik- 
ing proof of the loftiness of the English spirit, to find such a fact 
atealing modestly into public view through the channel of a news- 
paper; and there stated not as a surprising occurrence, but as a 
matter of course, and a thing expected.” 


In pursuance of his object of exalting the narrative of 
real life above the most affecting and refined combina- 
tions of fancy, the author necessarily touches on the cha- 
acter and powers of those who produced them ; and here, 
‘if we cannot in all cases assent to his criticism, we must 
‘admit its vigour, point, and originality. Of Stcrne-he 
speaks with peculiar severity. .The indelicacy of that 
fevourité, and, in many respects, most admirable writer, 
meets of course with little indulgence, but we should have 
scarcely expected from a man who has himself not seldom 
reminded ug of Sterne, so sweeping a clause as the fol- 
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lowing. After charging him with plagiarism, frequent 
failures in humour, and the no less frequent and more 
fearful mistake of whining affectation for pathos, he pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘ ‘The persons pourtrayed in his principal per- 
formance, his story of Tristram Shandy, are goblins not 
human beings; not individuals selected from the mass of 
mankind, but formations of his own, which he chooses to 
call men, yet to which he has assigned qualities never 
found united in any one of our race. The absurd attach- 
ment of Mr. Shandy to exploded systems is totally incon- 
sistent with the good sense and neatness of observation 
which he so often displays. Don Quixote is not more 
insane when he mistakes a flock of sheep for a hostile 
army, than my Uncle Toby in his propensity to see 
every thing in a military point of view. His courage, 
his sensibility, his judicious benevolence, and the ex- 
perience which he has had of life as a soldier, donot accord 
with such traits of egregious simplicity as the author has 
thrown into his portrait, and which, had he been an- 
nounced as harmless, a diverting maniac might have been 
perfectly suitable.’’ Corporal Trim, who is vulgarly con 
‘sidered a chef d’ceuore in the ranks of natural character, 
is treated with as much contempt as his superiors." The 
‘Sentimental Journey is, however, spoken of with more 
consideration. 

‘¢ The popularity.of ‘“*‘ The Journey” has been rather 
_encreased than diminished by time, and it abounds in 
‘those qualifications which characterise books of enter- 
-tainment, in humour, tenderness, nice development of 

the human mind and its various motives, and in fine speci- 
mens of what may be called the art of painting with the 
-pen, in which the author undoubtedly was a great master, 
exhibiting on paper the talents of Carlo Dolce, Vandyke, 


Teniers, and Hogarth, and often not inferior in composi- 
02 
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tion, colour, and truth to any of them. Hise portrait vf 
the forlorn and gentle Maria is complete in all the lines 
and tints which constitute grace and softness. Her form, 
that of loveliness, not impaired, bit rendered more en- 
gaging by feeblencss and sorrow, than the beauty of 
health and happiness can ever be; her ornament, a riband 
of pale green; her attitude, sitting with her elbow in her 
lap, and her head leaning on one side within her hand: 
her hair streaming loose, and tears trickling down her 
cheek. The scenic accompaniments are appropriate, 
and finely in contrast. The season, that of the vintage 
in the Bourbonnois, the finest district of Franee, and the 
children of labour rejoicing in the prospect of p!enty: a 
description which causes the reader to feel as the tra- 
veller says he does, the affections to fly out and kindle 
with every groupe; but they are soon recalled by Maria, 
the popiar, and the rivulet. Pity now begins to take 
her turn, and an ordinary describer would suppose that 
enough had been done; but Sterne was not to be satisfied 
with any thing less than the utmost precision of finishing, 
which he according]y communicates to the piece, Yorick 
sits down by Maria, and Maria /ets him wipe away her 
tears.” 

_ Ali this is excellent—a fine comment en a fine subject. 
We cannot restrain ourselves from making another ex- 
tract on a subiect scarcely less celebrated. ‘ The Monk 
is a full length portrait by the same expert hand, but in 
a quite different taste. No one can for a moment doubt 
that it is from nature and from the life. The idea of a 
painting was in Sterne’s mind when he undertook to give 
his admirable likeness of Father Lorenzo. The Menk, 
(perhaps in propriety he should have been called the 
Friar ;) as1 judged from the break in his tonsure, a few 
eeattered white hairs upon his temples being all that re- 
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mained of it, might be about seventy; but from his eyes, 
and that sort of fire that was in them, which seemed more 
tempered by courtesy than years, could be no more than 
sixty ;—truth might lie between—he was certainly sixty- 
five; and the general air of his countenance, notwith- 
standiig something seemed to have been pianting wrinkles 
in it before the time, agreed to the account.’’ Hereis 
consummate art employed to produce the greatest pos- 
‘sible ease in the expression; and the doubtiul ianguage 
used to explain the air of sadness on the Friar’s face in- 
creases the interest by conveying the notion of somewhat 
mysterious in his story. 

The drawing goes on incomparably, and is indeed wor- 
thy of Guido himself:—the head “ mild, pale, penetrating ; . 
free from all common-place ideas of fat, contented igno- 
rance looking downwards upon earth—it /ooked forwards, 
but /ooked as if it looked at something beyond this world.” 
This is very beautiful; and as countenance is concerned, 
nothing can be more impressive than the repetition of the 
verb: it reminds me ofa similar beauty in Shakspeare’s 
portrait of Cassius, ‘ seldom he smiles, or smiles in such 
a sort as if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit— 
that could be moved to smi/e at any thing.” 

As yet we have the dust only of the Franciscan in the 
eanvas; but the remainder is struck off with equal genius 
and delicacy : ‘* the form neither elegant nor otherwise, 
put as character and expression made it so: thin, spare, 
something above the common size, if it lost not the dis- 
tinction by a bend forward in the figure.” This might 
be the outline of a picture or a statue, though indeed of a 
fine one; but the author’s concluding strokes give: it 
life : ‘* the attitude was that of intreaty; and as it now 
stands presented to my imagination, it gained more than 
it lost hy it.” It would be wearisome to collect and 
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comment on all the instances which might be produced 
of Sterne’s powers and versatility.” 

We have noroom for further extracts. To our readers, 
and particularly our female readers, we recommend the 
work as one which conveys instruction under the vehicle 
of eloquent language and chastened sentiment. To the 
higher ranks of the author’s own profession, we may 
paint it out as an evidence of the powers which they may 
command for important purposes, and of the value to 
which the very play and sportiveness of an accomplished 
and manly mind is convertible. 
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THE LIFE OF TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE. 


Some time since Mr. Stephen, M. P. in a small pamph- 
let, adapted in stile and manner to the humblest capaci- 
ties, furnished the public with a concise history of this 
celebrated Saint Domingan Chief, for the avowed purpose 
of exposing the real character of Buonaparte and des- 
troying those delusions respecting him which the machi- 
nation of the disaffected among us had succeeded in rais- 
ing (partially it is true) among the less informed orders 
of the people. The subsequent overthrow of the odious 
tyrant having, happily for mankind, been accomplished, 
the primary object of this production ceased to exist, but 
there was still enough of interest and of importance in 
the history of Toussaint to induce his able Biographer to 
remodel his work ; to prune it of a few excrescences, and 
by the omission of those parts which were chiefly ad- 
dressed to the lower classes of Society, render it more 
worthy of the attention of the politician and man of let- 
ters. In this amended form Mr. S. has dedicated his 

book to the Emperor Alexander, and thus paid to the il- 
lustrious deliverer of Europe, one of the very few lite» 
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rary compliments with which he was presented in his visit 
to England. 

The entertainment which we have received from Mr. 
Stephen’s pen, has induced us to devote a few of our pa- 
ges to a condensation of his facts, rather than a review 
of his labours. This abstract will, we trust, not only gra- 
tify our readers, but, instead of superseding the more 
extended labours of an authority, recommend to gene- 
ral perusal the biography of a man who has acted so dis- 
tinguished a part in these eventful times, and of whom so 
little is known as of this honour to the African race. 

Toussaint Louverture was, it seems, either borna slave 
in the island of St Domingo, or brought thither in chains 
at a very early age. At the period of the Revolution in 
1791, he was in slavery, and about 48 years of age. 
Previous to that period, his history as may well be sup- 
posed, is very obscure. He appears to have been a dili- 
gent, sober, and faithful stave; had united himself in 
marriage to one wife with whom he ever lived in mutual 
happiness and affection; and what is an extraordinary 
thing among negroes had taught himself to read and 
write, which qualifications latterly helped him to the 
high eminence as a leader, which he obtained. During 
the bloody war between the Whites and Mulattoes and Free 
Blacks, which foliowed the Revolution, it is well known 
that the slaves took an opportunity of emancipating them- 
selves. Of the barbarities committed on this occasion, 
the following instance is given by Bryan Edwards. 

* Two of these unhappy men suffered in this manner under the 
‘¢ window of the author's lodgings, at Cape Francois, on the 28th 
of Sept. 1791.’"| The author then describes the breaking of two 
Negroes alive upon the wheel; the Fren¢h mob would not suffer 
the executioner to put the tortured wretches out of their pain as 
usual, by a blow upon the stomach ; but after he had shewn that 
mercy to the rst, forced him to stop, when he was proceeding to 
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dispatch the second‘ The miserable wretch with his broken limbs, 
* doubled up, was putona cart wheel, &c. At the end of forty 
«« minutes, some English seamen, who were spectators of the trage- , 
«dy, strangled him in mercy. As to all the French spectators 
** (many of them persons of fashion, who beheld the scene from 
‘“« the windows of their upper apartanents) it grieves me to say, that 
** they looked on with the most perfect composure and sang froid. 
“Some of the lidies, as | was told even ridicaled, with a good 
*¢ deal of wnseemly mirth the syinpathy shewn by the English at 
“ the suffering of the weetched criminals,” 


Toussaint took no share in the cruelties practised upon 
the Whites, in return for those enormities when they be- 
came the weaker party.‘ He was much attached to his 
master, who had raised him to distinction shortly before, 
by conferring on him no less important an office than 
that of postillion, an office which we are told excited 
considerable, envy among his companions in bondage; 
Toussaint’s gratitude for this kindness, is thus described. 

‘© On our hero’s first rising to power among the Negroes, he 
gave to this master one very pleasing earnest of his future charace 
ter, which it would be wrong to pass over in silence. The white 
people, especially the planters, were so cdious, both from their for- 
mer fyratiny, and the blood they had cruellv sted in the straggle 
to preserve their power, that the Negroes, when they gained the 
ascendant, were disposed to give them no quarter, and happy were 
those athong them wlio could escape from the island, though it were 
to go with their families into a foreign country without ay meéans 
of subsistence. The master of Toussaint, now his mastef no 
more, wis one of the unfortunate planters who, not having es- 
caped in good time, was on the point of falling into the hands of 
thé enraged Negroes, and would in that event certainly have been put 
to death; but hi8 former kindness to Toussaint was not forgottén. 
Our hero, at the great risk of bringing the vengeance of the multi- 
tude on his own head, delivered his unhappy master privately out 
of their hands, and sent hinr on board a ship bound for America, 
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then. lying in the harbour. Nor was this all; he was not sent away 
without the means of subsistence ; for this brave and generous Ne- 
g’o found means to put on board secretly for his use a great many 
hogsheads of sugar, in order to support him in his exile till the 
same grateful hands should be able to send him a larger supply.”’ 

“ Let this story redden the cheeks of ‘those, who are wicked and 
foolish enough to say that Negroes have no gratitude. Small is the 
debt of gratitude which their best treatment under the iron yoke 
of West india Slavery can create; but a noble mnind will not scru- 
pulously weigh the claims of gratitude or mercy. Toussaint look- 
ed less at the wrong of keeping him in a brutal -slavery, than to 
the kindness which had lightened his chain: and M. Layou was 





bappy enough to find ina freed Negro, a higher pitch of virtue . 


than is often to be found among the natives of Europe.” 


Toussaint, soon after embarking in public life, put 


down al! competitors such as Biassou, Boukmant, Jean 
Francais &c. and became the chief leader of the insur- 
gent and victorious negroes. The following description 
of him is extracted from a pamphlet, published by an 
agent of Buonaparte’s, ‘of the name of Dubroca, and 
therefore cannot be suspected of flattery. 

“ This celebrated Negro is of the middle stature ; he has a fine 
eye, and his zlances are rapid and penetrating ; extremely sober 
by habit ; bis activity in the prosecution of his enterprizes js in- 
cessant. He is an excellent horseman, and travels, on occasion, 
with inconceivable rapidity, arriving frequently at the end of his 
joutney alone, or almost unattended; his aid-de-camps and his 


domestics being unable to follow him in journeys whjch are often 


of 50 or 60 leagues. He sleeps generally in his clothes, amd gives 


very little time either to repose or to his meals. All his ac'ions 


are covered with such a profound veil of hypocrisy, that all who ay)- 
proach him are betrayed inte an opinion of the purity of his inten- 
tions.” The Marquis d'Aermona, that intelligent and distinguished 
Spanish officer, (who had served with our hero, and knew him 
idtigsately) said of him: * If a HEAVENLY BEING ® were to des- 
* This expression in the original is mach stronger, but it savours tee 
much of impiety to be qsoted, 
VOL. XV. NO. 3, P 
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eend upon earth, lie could not inhabit a heart more 9, good 
than Toussaint Louverture.” 

To the accusations by the French and by the Corsican, 
when bent on his destruction, of hypocrisy and baseness, 
the anecdote related at page 12 is perhaps the best refu- 
tation; and as such, we do ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
tracting it. | | 

‘* [Iere may be. introduced a short story, which will serve to 
shew how far Toussaint respected the principle of good. faith, and 
with how good a grace the French government can question his 
probity. pint 

«« It is well known that he entered into a treaty with General: 
Maitland, the British Commander-iv-Chicf, by which the island 
was to be evacuated by our troops, and was to remain neutral to 
the end of the war Qn this occasion, he came to see General 
Maitiond at his head-quaiters; and the General, wishing te settle 
some points personally wit! him be ore our troops should embark, 
retuned the visit at Tcoussaint’s camp in the country. 

« So well was his character known, that the British General did 
not scruple io go to fiji with only two or three attendants, though 
it was at a considerable dis'ance from his own army, and he had to 
pass throuzh a country full of Negroes, who had very lately been 
his mortal enemies The Commissioner of the French Republic, 
however, did not think so well of the honour of this virtuous chief. 
It is very natural for wicked men to think badly of mankind, and 
the Jacobins not only suppose every man will be bloody and trea- 
cherous when worth his wlile, bit would probably hold him cheap 
if found of an opposite cast. 

« Wi such notions and feelings, Monsieur Roume, the French 
Commissioner, thought this visit of General Maitland a ood Op. 
portunity to make him prisoner; he therefore wrote a letter to 
Toussaint, hegging him, as he was a true Republican, to seize the 
British General's person, General Maitland proceeded towards 
Toussaint’s camp. On the road ‘he received a letter from one of 
his privare friends, teling him of Monsieur Roume’s plot, and 
warning him not to put himself inte the Negro General's power, 
but the known character of Toussaint ‘made the British General 
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still rely upon his honour: besides, the good of his Majesty’s ser- 


vice. tequired. at that period, that confidence should be placed in— 


this great man, though even at some tisk: and General: Maitland 
therefore bravely and wisely determined to procced. 


“* When they arrived at Toussaint’s head qua: ters, he was not to ' 
be seen. Our General was desired to wait, and after much delay the- 
Negro chief still did not appear. General Maitland’s mind begen~- 


to misgive him, as was natural upon a reception seemingly so un- 
civil, and so conformable ‘to the warning he had received. But at 
length Toussaint entered the room with two letters open in bis 
hand: * There, General (said the upright chief), read these before 
we talk together ; the one is a letrer just received from Roume, and 
the other my answer. | would not come to you till | had written 
my answer to him, ; that you may see how safe you are with me, 
and how incapable | am ef baseness.? General Maitland read the 
letters, and found the one an ar‘ful attempt to excite Toussaint to 
seize his guest, as an act of duty to the Republic; the other, a 
noble and indignant refusal. ‘* What,’ said Toussaint, * have I not 
passed my word to the B:i ish General? How then can you suppose 
that I will cover myself with dishonour by breaking it? His reliance 
on my good faith leads him to put himself in my power, and J 
should be for ever infamous were I to act as you advise. Jam 
faithfully devoted to the Republic, but will not serve it at the ex- 
pence of my conscience and my honour.” 

The pamphlet then details Toussaint’s proceedings, 
till, in 1797, from being de facto the supreme ruler of 
St. Domingo, he became so de jure, from the revelution- 
ary government inFrance. Qur author says, 

*‘ It was a great mercy to many unfortunate white people who 
remained on the island, that a man like Toussaint possessed the 
chief power. He protected them from being massacred, ard 1ea 
stored them to the proverty «f which they had been deprived. 
When he found himself strong enough, and so well known to his 
followers as not to be afraid of slander, he even invited the banished 
planters to return from America, and other places to which they 
had fled for refuge; and such of them as returned were restored by 
him to their estates.” 
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He abolished slavery, and, to encourage the negroes 
in agricultural pursuits, rewarded the labourers by giving 
them a third of the produce as wages. Martial law was 
necessarily the only code in St. Domingo; but this was 
mildly administered, and the severest punishment for a 
Yabourer was his being compelled to become a soldier. 

After noticing the improving state of the island under 
the rule of this able African, and its increase in.agricul- 
ture and population, we are brought to the w#ra when, 
released from the war with England, Buonaparte had 
time to throw off the mask, and turn his arms against the 
sable Emperor of the West. The expedition consisted of 
20,000 men, under his brother-in-law Le Clerc, and Ad- 
miral Villaret. Treachery too was added to force; and 
so completely was Toussaint deceived by the arts of the 
Corsican, that-he supposed the French troops “ to come 
only with friendly views, and by proclamation enjoined 
the Negroes to receive them with affection, confidence, 
and respect. He made no preparation whatever for de- 
fence, not even so much as to give the necessary orders 
to his subordinate generals who commanded in the towns 
on the coast. Such advantage had the Consul from his 
frauds; as if on purpose to shew in the event, how im- 
possible it is to bring back free men to cart-whip sla- 
very, and to make the folly of the purpose as glaring, if 
possible, as its baseness.” Well did Le Clerc approve 
himself worthy of his bloody commission. We are truly 
told, at page 32, that he ‘¢ went to work exactly like an 
invading enemy in time of war, though he had the mo- 
desty afterwards to complain that he was not received as 
afriend. ‘The moment he saw the coast of St. Domingo, 
he broke his force into three divisions, which féll like a 


~sky-rocket, as nearly as possible at the same time, on the 


three. principal towns of the island. Nothing could be 
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better.contrived. At Fort Dauphin, where Gen. Reckams 
beau arrived with the first division of the army before the 
two others could get round to their points of attack, .the 
troops were instantly landed. No summons was sent to 
give the poor wandering colonists a chance of saving 
their lives by submission. The troops were drawn up 
in battle array on the beach. The Negroes ran down in 
crowds to behold so strange a sight, and before they had 
any notice of what was designed against them, they were 
charged with the bayonet, and routed with the loss of 
many innocent lives. So horrible a proceeding might not 
be believed, if it came from any other authors thap the 
butchers themselves.”’ 

The French having, by such measures, obtained pos- 
session of the principal places on the coast, a wretch of 
the name of Coisnon was sent into the interior, in order 
to win Toussaint over to their views, and to betray the 
interests of his whole race. To atchieve this, the means 
employed were worthy of the diabolism of Buonaparte. 
To abridge the account would be to injure it. Tous- 
saint’s two sons had been educated in France. 


«¢ With these innocent decoys in his train, and with letters both 
from General Le Clerc and the Consul, full of the most high flown 
compliments to Toussaint, and the must tempting offers of honours, 
wealth, and power, Coisnon set out from the Cape, and proceeded 
to the place of our hero's usual abode. His cruel orders were to 
let the boys sce and embrace their father and mother, but not to 
let them remain: if the father should agree to sell himself, and be« 
tray the cause of freedom, he was to be required to come to the 
Cape to receive tlie commands of Le Clerc, and become bis Lieu- 
tenant-General ; but if he should be found proof against corrup- 
tion and deceit, the boys were to be torn from his arms, and 
brought back again as hostages. If nothing else could move him, 
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the fears and agonies of a parent’s breast might, it Was hoped, de 
effectual to bend his stubborn virtue. ; 

“+ But how,’ some of my readers may be ready to ask, ‘ was , 
Coisnon to be able to bring them back against Toussaint’s incling- * 
tion? What force had he to employ against the Negro chief in the 
country?’ I answer, a force which his base enemies well knew the 
sure effect of on his noble mind, the force of honour. A safe con- 
duct was obtained from Toussaint, or his Lieutenant-General; and 
the sacred faith of a soldier, whose word had cever been broken, 
was engaged for the return beth of the envoy ard his pupils. 

“© That vile tool of the Consul proceeded with the boys to Tous- 
saint's house in the country, which was along dey’s journey“from 
the Cape; but on their arrival, the father was not at home, his urs 
gent public duties having ca'led him fo a dis ant part of the is!and, 
where he was probably endeavouring to col'ect his scattered troops, 
and to make a stand agains: the invaders The mother, however, 
the faithful wife of Toussaint, was there; and ict my readers judge 
with what transports of tender joy she cought her dear long-absent 
children to her bosom. The hard-hearted Cojsnon himself says’ 
“* This good woman manifested al! the ‘sen.iments of the most feeling 
mother*.”” ‘ 

{t was no hard task for the envoy to delude this tender parent: 
He professed to her, as he had declared to all the Negroes he met 
with on his jonrney, (so he has not scrupled to confess under his 
own hand), that the Consul had no design whatever against their 
freedom, but wished only for peace, and a due submission to the 
authority of the Republic. The foud mother was :eady ‘o believe 
all he said. She ardently wished that it might be true, and that 
her beloved husband, with his superior knowledge and judgments 
might see cause to confide in these pleasing a‘surances. ‘The envoy 
has, unluckily for the cause of his employers, made it clearly ap- 
pear in his account of this embassy, that if Toussaint had any ob- 
ject beyond the freedom of himself aud his brethien, it was un- 


* See Coisnon’s report to the French minister—London papers 
of April 1802. 
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¥nown to, and unsuspected by, the wife of his bosom. She in- 
stan'ly sent off an express to him to let him know that a messenger 
from the Consul was come, with the offer of peace, liberty, and 
their children. 

“ Toussrint was so far distant, that, with all his wonderful speed 
in riding, be did not arrive at Ennery (that was the piace of this 
interesting home) till the folowing night! Ak! what pangs of 
suspense, what successions of hope and fear. must have wrung the 
heart of the poor mother in the interval! But her beloved busband 
at lastarrives, and rushes into the arms of his children, 

*“* For a while the hero forgets that he is any thing but a father. 
He presses first the elder boy, then the younger to his beart, then 
locks thein both in a long enrbiace. Next he steps back for a mo- 
ment to gaze on their features and their persons. Isaac, the elder, 
isso much grown, that he is almost ‘as tall as his father; his face 
begins to weai a manly air, and Toussaint recals in him the same 
imave that sometimes met his youthful eyes when he ba'hed’ in the 
clear lake amoug the mountains. The younger is not yet so near 
to manhood, but his softer features are not less endearing. The 
fa‘her sees again the p'ayful urchin that used to climb upon his 
knees, avd the very expressive that won his heart in the object of 
his fist affection. Again he catches both the youths to bis bosem, 
aud his tears d:op fast upen their cheeks, 

‘* Let not my readers suppose this account is founded wholly on 
conjecture. Even the cold blooded Coisnon himself thus ‘far in 
effect draws back the curtain, and opers the first scene of the trae 
gedy in which he was an actor, The miscreant seems to value 
himself upon bis fi:mness in pursuing his game unmoved by so af- 
fecting ascene; for thus he writes of it to his employers: “ Zle 
father and tie two sons threw themselves into each others arms. I 
saw them shed tears, AND WISHING TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF A 
PERIOD WHICH I CONCEIVED TO BE FAVOURABLE, J stopped 
hain af the moment when he stretched out his arms to me, &c.” Uow 
striking is the picture here presented! <A virtuous and amiable 
hero is at the crisis of his fate; a: fond father is pouring out the 
tears of mawly sensibility over his long absent children. He 
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stretches out his arms with an emotion of ill-placed gratitude to the 
tutor of their youth, when the same tutor, bent upon seducing 
him to his infamy end ruin, craftily seizes this moment as the most 
favourable for his treacherous designs! Nature has tender sympa- 
thies which even the cruel cannot well resist: There are situations 
in which even a ruffian cannot well avoid being turned by pity from 
his purpose. But these agents of the atheistical Consul seem to be 
pity-proof in all eascs, 


** ( they are villains ev'ry man of them, 
“ Fitted to stab and smile—to stab the babe 


” 





*“* That smiles upon them! 


Coisnon, the children, ‘as they have been instructed, 
and their fond mother, now by turn assail the firmness 
of the warrior and patriot. 


** Again (says Mr. Stephens) the tears of the mother and her: 
boys, and their sobbing entreaties, pour anguish into the hero's. 
bosom. Hestill remains silent. The conflict of passions and prin- 
ciples within him may be seen in his expressive features, and in his 
eager glistening eye. But his tongue does not attempt te give ut-. 
terance to feelings for which language is too weak. Awful moment 
for the African race! Did he hesitate? Perhaps he did. It is too. 
much for human virtue not to stagger in such aconflict. It is- 
honour enough not to be subdued. But why dol speak of Auman 
virtue? Thestrencth of Toussaint flowed from a higher fountain ; | 
atid I doubt not at this trying moment he thought of the heroism 
of the Cross, and was strengthened from above. 

-# Coisnon saw the struggle; he eyed it with a hell-born pleasure, 
and was ready in his heart to cry out ‘ victory,’ when the illustri- 
ous African suddenly composed his agitated visage, gently disen- 
gaged himself from the grasp of his wife and children, took the 
envoy into an inner chamber, and gave him a dignified: refusal. 
¢ Take back my children,’ said he, * since it must be so. I will be 
faithful to my brethren and my God.’ 

« Can any trait that history has recorded of the patriot or the 
hero be put in competition with this noble sacrifice to public 
duty?” 
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, These children were never heard of after their return 
to Leclerc !!! It would be tedious to follow our author 
through his account of the negociations which ensued, 
and which terminated in the breaking off of the treaty. 
The war recommenced with inconceivable fury, and 
Toussaint and Christophe were proclaimed out of the pro- 
tection of the law by General Leclerc. Their followers 
were bribed and corrupted, and every engine of intrigue 
set to work, for which gallic art is justly so famous, or 
rather infamous. By fraud and superiority of strength, 
the French at first defeated Toussaint in every point. 

‘* After many bloody actions, and six or seven weeks of almost 
perpetual marching and fighting, the French general thought him- 
self master of St. Domingo He boasted to his brother-in-law, 
and the Consul proclaimed to all Europe, that the object of the 
war was accomplished. ‘“ Toussaint, without stations, withaut trea- 
sure, without army, is no more than a brigand, wandering from 
merne to morne with some brigunds like himself, whom our intrepid 
warriors are pursuing, and whom they will soon have caught and 
destroyed.” of Tha 

‘¢ Thus said the Consul to the:publie: at Paris, on the 6th of 
May, 1802. He, probably, spoke as hesthought; he bad even 
some good grounds for the opinion, and yet, (mark, the shortness 
of a tyrant’s. triumph, when. free men with. brave leaders oppose 
him), while the Consul was yet speaking, dispatches was entering 
his harbours, to tell him that his boasts were vain, and that liberty 
was victorious in St. Domingo. Before the first day of that month 
the “ flying and helpless brigand” he spoke of, had defeated and 
foiled the veteran armies of France, driven them hack to the coast, 
besieged them there, and obliged the Captain-zeneral solemnly te 
renounce, by the establishment of Negro freedom, the whole object 
of the war.” 


Leclerc in the flush of victory, threw off the mask too 
soon, and within a few weeks of his proclamation of 


freedom to the cultivators, he published an order (about 
NO. II. VOL. XV. Q 
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the middle of March). expressly restoring to the planters 
all their former power over the Negroes belonging to 
their estates. This was a tower of strength on which 
Toussaint knew he could build. He instantly stopped 
in his flight among the mountains, turned short round to 
the neighbourhood of Cape Francois, and summoned his 
amazed countrymen to arms. They nolonger trusted the 
punica fides of the enemy, but rose in mass to rescue 
themselves from the threatened return to slavery, which 
this order opened to their eyes, through all the mysticism 
of French deceit. 


. These troops were badly armed, or rather, for the most part, 
not armed atall, except with hoes, anda kind of cutlass, which 
fs used in the West Indies, for trinyming the green fences. But 
their numbers and zeal enabled their brave leader to surmount all 
difficulties. He hovered like a torrent over the whole plain of the 
north, every where seizing the French posts, and driving their di- 
visions before him, till they found refuge withimthe fortifications of 
Cape Frangois. : ips beve 

** Toussaint had no battering-artillery; yet he surrounded the 
town, made several ‘attacks upon it'up to the very mouths of the 
cannoh; and would ceftainly have taken the place, had not the fleet 
been lying in the harbour. 


“TI cannot detain my readers so long as would be necessary, 
were I to relate all the reverses and disdsters which the French sus- 
tained in various quarters of the island, from their rash attempt te 
restore the cart-whip slavery. The Negroes were now, every where, 
become as hostile to them, as they were disposed to be friendly be- 
fore. But at the Cape, the chief struggle was maintained, and the 
deepest miseries felt. The fever began now to fight for the Ne- 
groes, and that capital became a mere pest-house ; ; though till this 
reverse of fortune, the French troops had been remarkably 
healthy. Powerful reinforcements arrived from France, but all to 


po purpose; Toussaint atil! pressed the siege ; aud all that the 
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large garrison could do, was to defend themselves within the walls 
and trenches. | 


In the extremity of his affairs, Leclerc, by a master- 
stroke of policy, found means to over-reach the prudence 
of both Christophe and Dessalines, the seconds in com- 
mand to the now victorious Toussaint, and from the ge- 
neral desire for peace, even to enviegle that general him- 
self to sign a treaty with him, prior to the 8th of May. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Stephens’s entertaining 
work is from this point occupied in refuting the false 
colours put on this peace by Buonaparte, and success- 
fully vindicating the African chief, from the charges of 
eruelty, &c. brought against him by his enemies, as an 
apology and prelude to their own treachery. 

Toussaint retired to private life, and the following 
narrative winds up his sad eventful history. 


‘¢ Ona sudden at midnight, the Creole frigate, supported by the 
Hero, a 74 gunship, both dispatched on purpose by Leclerc from 
the Cape, stood in towards the Calm Beach, near Gonaives. Boats, 
with troops, immediately after landed, and surrounded the house 
of Toussaint, while he was at rest with the faithful companion of 
all his cares and dangers. 

«« Brunet, a brigadier-general, and Ferrari, aid-de camp to 
Leclerc, who have both been praised in the Menifeur for this hon- 
ourable service, entered the chamber of the hero with a file of 
grenadiers, and demanded of him to go, with all his family, en 
board the frigate. 

“The lion was in the toils, and assistance was hopeless, but 
Toussaint was still himself; still dignified, generous, and feeling, 
He submnitted as far as concerned his own fate, without gratifying 
his base enemies by a murmur: but, alive to the fears and to the 
dangers of his wife and children, he requested that they might be 
left at home, and would have made that the condition of his own 
compliance. This condition, however, his ruthless oppressors 
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would not grant; for the destruction of all who were dearest te 
Toussaint, was part of their perfidious purpose. An irresistible 
military foree appeared, and the whole family, including the niece 
of a dece.sed brother, were cartied on board the frigate, and fiom 
thence embarked in the Hero, which proceeded with them imme- 
diately to France.” 

“ The history of mankind does not afford an instance of perfi- 
dious conduc: so | shockingly gross and shameless as this action, 
will not even except the Consul’s own condoct towards Pelage of 
Guadalou,e, though that Genera was treated in ‘he same manner, 
as avowed in the Moni‘eur, immediately after his brave and im- 
portant services to he French government, and without even an 
attempt to lay a single fault to his charge. a 

“ The meacures of the Captain-general had been so well taken 
for this treacherous proceeding towards Toussaint, that the Negro 
troops and officers, who were indignant at such base usage of their 
great leader, could make no effectual resistance. They had been 
previously dispeised through the island in different garrisons, and 
mixed with the European troops, and were besides closely watched. 

«¢ Two principal chiefs among them, however, bad the courage.to 
fly to arms, in the hopeless attempt.to rescue, or die with their 
brave commander. [am sorry that I cannot record the: names of 
these generous men. Leclerc, in adding to his’ own: former’ dis~ 
graces, the infamy of shedding their blood, has only spoken of them ~ 
as chiefs. ** Two insurgent chiefs are already arrested; I have ore 
dered them to be shot.*" He avows, in the same letter, that a.hun- 
dred of te principal confidential friends of Toussaint had been ar- 
rested; and though he lays nothing to their charge but having pos- 
sessed the friendship of that hero, he tells us, without ceremony, of 
their being also embarked on ship-board as exiles. He might have 
said more briefly, “ these I have ordered to be drowned.” The terms 
are, ‘* I have sent a part of them on board the frigate Mucron, 
which has orders to proceed to the Mediterranean; the rest have 
been distributed on board the different ships.” 


. #. See the official letter of June’16th. m3 
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'“ Where are these unaccused and innocent prisoners? It was 
supposed from the mention of the Mediterranean, that they had been 
sold as slaves on the coast of Barbary; but the Consul had by this 
time invented a shoiter method of getting rid of the sable friends 
of freedom, and had, no doubt, sent it for the use of ‘ the vire 
fuous” Leclerc, at St. Domingo, as wel! as of Richepanse, at Gua- 
daloupe. The Mediterranean was probably the watch-word by 
which these monsters understood one another, whew they wrote of 
their mid-sea drownings Of the prisoners in the frigate Mucron, 
and of the friends of Toussaint, confined in the ships at St. Domingo, 
the public has heard no more; and certain it is, that soon after 
this period, the Frenc!: generals drowned ‘heir piisone s by hundreds 
and thousands, even in their very roadstead- and harbours, without 
trial, without distinction of age or sex, gui't or innocence, without 
remorse or shame, and almost in the face of day. The only trouble 
they took, was to put’out a short way from the shore in the evening, 
and discharge thcir human cargoes, so as to be at anchor again be- 
fore day-break. So near tie island was it done, that the floa ing 
bodies of the victims, too numerous for the sharks to devour, con- 
tinually shocked the eyes of the British and American seamen who 
were passing near that horrible coast. 

‘“* Let us now follow the oppressed hero in his way to that coun- 
try. | 

‘¢ He was refused, as far as I am able to collect, the comfort of 
conversing with his family on the passage. In other respects, at 
least, he was treated with the utmost rigour; for even the public 
French accounts disclosed that he was confined constantly in his 
cabin, and there guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets. 

*¢ No seoner had he arrived in the harbour of Brest than he was 
hurried on shore; and it was now that his fortitude had to sustain 
its severest trial, Even the fierce and cruel Leclerc had thought it 
‘ too harsh to separate him from his beloved wife and children; but 
now he was forced by the merciless Consul, to bid them a last adieu. 
They were detained prisoners on ship board, while he was carried 
to a solitary cell in a distant castle in. the country. 

* Unfortunately, we have no cool willing spectator like Coisnon 
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to describe this separation—but its bitter circumstances may, in 
part, be supposed. Methinks I see the hero endeavouring to soothe 
the sufferings of his family, and to hide bis own; while the unhappy 
group surround him in the cabin, and force him to linger with 
them, though the officers of the Consul are calling from the deck 







loudly for dispatch. 






*¢ At length the ruffians will bear no longer delay, and Toussaint 






strives gently to disengage himself from the embraces of anguish 





and affection. 
+ I see the agonized wife clasping his neck with convulsive force; 





i and the elder boy clinging to his waist, while the other embraces 






his knee with its little arms, and screams at the approach of the 





e 




















soldiers. 

«« The word is repeatedly given, the ruffians begin to force them 
asunder—a general cry arises—Toussaint is borne out of the cabin, 
and put into a boat that is waiting to receive him. As they row 
astern, his eyes catch a last view of his distracted wife, who is borne 
‘up by one of her servants. He lifts an imploring eye to heaven, and 
a tear trickles down his manly cheek. He has almost reached the 
‘shore before the splashing oars, and increasing distance, relieve bis 
ear from the cries of his children. 

« This pitiless deed being done, the humane Consul’s further 
orders were to convey his victim to prison with as much secrecy as 
possible; and his mutes managed so well, that it was for some time 
a matter of guess and of jarring reports in France, in what place 
this interesting prisoner was confined. He was conveyed in a close 
carriage, and under a strong escort of cavalry, to the remote castle 
of Joux, in the neighbourhood of Mount Jura. Here he was con- 
fined a long time, in a way the strictness of which may be supposed, 
from the darkness which prevailed as to his fate, while multitades 
were curious to know it. We may conclude that none but his 










keepers were permitted to see or converse with him, with the ex- 
ception only of a single Negro attendant, whe was as closely con- 


fined as his master.” 
Waat became of his wife and children is unknown. 


Probably, says our autlior, their voice has been hushed ; 
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they have disappeared; and from the character of their 
oppressor, we may guess the means. As for Toussaint 
himself, a faithful servant who attended him to Joux was 
first separated from him, sent to a prison at Dijon, and 
disposed of: he was then removed to Besancon, and ime 
mured in a wet and gloomy dungeon ; and thus the work 
concludes. | 

«© The Consul’s inflexible cruelty, therefore, had further mea- 
sures to take. From the castle of Joux, where perhaps Buonaparte 
had not a cell or a keeper bad enough for his final purpose, the brave 
Toussaint was removed at the approach of winter to Besangon, and 
there placed in his last abode, a cold, damp, and gloomy dungeon. 
Let my readers imagine the horrors of such a prison to an African 
who had arrived at the age of fifty years, or more, in a climate like 
that of the West Indies, where warmth and frce air are never want- 
ing, not even in gaols, and where the cheerful beams of the sun 
are only too bright and continual. We know, that with al! the 
warmth which fires and good clothing can give to Negroes in this 
climate, the stoutest of them suffer severely, by the winter. 

«¢ But it was for these very reasons that the merciless Consul 
chose for Toussaint, his last place of confinement. The figor of the 
dungeon was actually covered with water* ; and we need not doubt 
that the poor victim was deprived of every means that might help 
to sustain his declining health during the severity of the winter. 

«¢ The new method adopted with Toussaint, could not fail of final 
success. The strength however of the sufferer’s constitution, added 
to his patience and religious tranquillity, made the murder a very 
tedious work. - His death was not announced in the French papers 
till the 27th of April last; so that he held out under all the suffer- 
ings of the last winte:; and it is doubted whether the Consul was 
not obliged to have recourse at last, to poison or some other violent 


means. Some people entertain a notion that this great man is still 


* These partienlars the author has learr.t from a very respectable and in- 
telligent gentleman who spent some time ia France, last winter, and ob- 
tained Lis informatiou from the best authorities that the case would afford. 
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living. If he be, Providence has wonderfully preserved him, and 
probably for some glorious eud; but as the account of his death, 
shameful as it was to the Consul, was permi ted to bé published in 
France, and has not been contradicted there, I fear it is too ‘true 
that this foul murder is finished ; and has added unspeakable guilt 
and infamy to the former crimes of his oppressor. 

«« Here, then, we must drop the curtain on the great, the good, 
the pious, and the generous Toussaint, leaving him to reap the 
fruits of his virtues in that happier world, ‘¢ Where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. 

«« Were an epitaph wanted for tiis wonderful man, we might 
find a fair, though not a full one in the words of his murderer— 
“© Cailed by his talents to the chief cemmand in St, Domingo, he pre- | 
served the Island to France during a long and arduous foreign war, in 
which she could do nothixg to support him, He destroyed civil war, 
put anend to the persecutiors of ferocious men, and restored to honour 
the religion and worship of God, from whom all things come*.” 7 

« The man of whom all this was said, perished, as we have seen, 
under the merciless oppression of the man who said it. Are you 
anxious to know how his murderer will perish? you shall know frum 
the same pen, bow this man of blood, this sworn fue to hypocrisy, 
prophecies on that point. ‘* Having been called by the order of Him 

from whom all things emanate, to bring back to the earth, justice, order, 
and equality, I shall hear my last knell sound without emotien +. 





VOYAGE TO THE ISLE OF ELBA. 


One of the most singular features in the present age of 
singularities, is the fortuitous and unexpected notice, into 
which portions of the earth have been thrown, that, till 
the present day, were almost without aname. The sons 


* See the first Part, p 22. 
t Speech of Buonaparte in answer to a cnigenitony Address. Inserted 


in the London Papers ef August 9, 1802. 
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of Moscow did not attract a stronger curiosity to the spot, 
in which this mighty sacrifice was offered up, an oblation 
for the people, than the vigour and spirit and martial 
skill of its tribes have attracted to the interior of Russia. 
Those grand events have extended the rap of Europe, 
and no traveller must now lay claim to having seen man- 
kind without having ranged the steppes of the Ukraine, 
andrested under the roofs of Tchereask. This distinction 
has been caused by the valour of its people. In other 
quarters the same sudden distinction has been felt ; and 
the voyage, of which we proceed to give some extracts, 
is an account of a spot scarce’y visible in the Mediterra- 
nean, but rendered interesting by the footsteps of that 
degraded and abandoned being, whose crimes awoke the 
Russians in the extremities of the North, and whose ruin 
has been the food of their imperishable glory. The Isle 
of Elba, peopled like all the Italian Isles, originally by the 
Etruscans, is one of the smallest in the Mediterranean: 
its circumference sixty-eight miles; its form irregular, 
and not unlike a cross; its population in 1808 about 
twelve thousand ; its births one intwelve; its deaths one 
in twenty-three; its longest day fifteen hours and nine 
minutes. Separated from Tuscany by the Streights of 
Niombino, ten miles across in the narrowest part; and 
with Corsica on the west, distant forty-five English miles. 
The people addicted to the sea, with the robust forms 
natural to their life. Marriages early; old age common. 
In short, all the marks of an early stage of civilization, 
not omitting that singular one of the whole family fre- 
quently sleeping in the same bed. Their amusements 
few; dancing rude; music almost unknown. But steer- 
ing a barge, and firing at a mark, among the first ac- 
complishments. The language a patois of the Tuscan. 
No. 2. VOL, XV. R 
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The vegetable productions exhibiting specimens of all 
the fruits of Europe, except the apple, but all of am in- 
ferior kind. The aloe and the Indian fig more ample 
than in Italy; the former shooting up to eighteen or 
twenty fect. and flowering evory year; the latter from 
twelve to twenty. The cryptogamia very numerous— 
game abundant hess uncom 19n; silkworms unknown ; 
many reptiles; a profusion of insects. The chief produce 
of the Isle, iron, copper, and sa!t. The tunny fishery 
bringing in about 60,000 trancs (2500). sterling). The 
following extract gives a striking sketch of the face of 
the country :— ' 

*¢ The mountains of the Isle of Elba, viewed sepa- 
rately diversify its form and aspect. The whole together 
present only an expanse of wild hills w'.ch fatigue the 
sense; roads rugged and uneven; cottages deserted ; 
ruins scattered over the face of the country; wretched 
hamlets; two mean villages, and one fortress; these, 
generally speaking, are all that meets the sight on the 
side of the island which extends along the channel of 
Piombina. The traveller, however, finds the scene 
changed on visiting Monte Grosso, covered with myrtles, 
rosemary, the mastic tree, laurel, and thyme; and Monte 
Giove, where the green Nolm oak, cork tree, yew, and 
a small number of wild olives, afford an agreeable repose 
to the eye. The branches of the hills, which stretch to- 
wards Lungone, present only naked rocks without a soil 
to hide their barrenness. At the hermitage, the land- 
scape assumes an Qssianic character. In the centre of 
the Island, the hillocks are richly varied with olive, mul- 
berry, and vine. On the part which is destitute of me- 
tals, and the highest part of the Island, the summits and 
sides are of an unvarying granitous rock. 
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CLIMATE. 


‘€ The climate of Elba is temperate; the heats are neither 
excessive nor of long duration; and the cold is without 
rigour. As in Italy, the autumn and winter. are almost 
always rainy. During the latter season, the high tops of 
the mountains of Caparma are often covered with snow 
for fifteen or twenty days. ‘The most severe cold in tlie 
memory of man was that commencing on the 14th of 
February, 1782: it froze during three successive days. 
All the oranze, lemon, citron, and a great number of the 
olive trees were destroyed. In the hottest periods, the 
sea breeze cools the atmosphere. ‘The seasons usually 
succeed each other in the following order :—a clear 
spring, a summer moderate, with nights cool and moist, 
an unsettled autumn, and a winter short, but cold and 
rainy. ‘The air is generally salubrious. ‘The South and 
South West winds prevail. The fiery Libbeccio (S. West) 
is the most insupportable, but it is seldom felt long. They 
never. experience earthquakes in E!ba.”’ 

‘¢ A general view of the topography follows. We give 
t 1e description of Porto Ferrajo, the comfortless resi- 
dence of ‘* Je grand homme.” 


PORTO FERRAJO. 


“ The spot on which this city stood is celebrated, ac- 
cording to the authorities cited by Diodoms, for having 
served as an asylum to the Argonauts, who, after the 
acquisition of the golden fleece, passed aiong the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The Phocians being masters of 
Corsica, wished to plant acolony in this bay, but the 
Etruscans expelled them so effectually, that they never 
re-appeared on those shores. The Romans had an esta- 
blishment at this place. The present city encloses iis 
remains: it eccupies two hills, on which are con- 
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structed the forts of Stella and Falcone, which defend it 
on all sides: it extends along the Linguella, a neck of 
land stretching into the sea, and forms a harbour as safe 
as it is beautiful, and capable of containing the largest 
vessels. The harbour is spacious and deep, but the en- 
tranee is dangerous, when the South and South West 
winds prevail. Being in the neighbourhood of the Tus- 
can and Roman Maremma, it is supplied with abundance 
of wood for ship-building. It was in 1548 that Cosmo 
de Medici, first Grand Duke of Tuscany, laid the founda- 
tions of the city, which he called Cosmopoli. The care of 
fortifying it was entrusted to the skilful engineer Bel- 
luzzi, whose genius, too little known, deserves to rank 
him with Vauban, Cozmontaigne, and Cohorn. It can 
only be reduced by famine. The name was soon after 
changed to that of Porto Ferrago, which it retains. 

“* The houses are small, badly divided, without conve- 
niences, built of brick, and genegally but two stories high. 
The streets which are wide, are in general terraces cut 
in the rock, all clean and tolerably well.paved. The city 
h s two gates, one at the Stella is the entrance to the 
port, the other on the side of the Falcone is a covered 
way. The interior of Porto Ferrajo contains nothing 
that can interest the heart or understanding. Libertin- 
ism, and a degree of luxury form there a contrast to the 
simple manners of the rest of the island. It. affords no 
society, no encouragement for sciences or arts, no estab- 
lishment for instruction, no public library, I do not know 
ef any private one worthy of notice. It contains within 
its walls neither fountains nor springs, twenty-one cis- 
terns containing in the whole about twenty thousand 
barrel!s collect the rain water. The subterraneous ma- 
g zines, as a granary for corn and other necessaries, are 
vast and constructed with great pains. Since 1799, 
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various advanced works have been constructed to add to 
the strength of Porto Ferrajo on the land ‘side. The 
chief are Fort Anglais, and the redoubt of St. Cloud, both 
placed on a height in front of the town and further 
strengthened by two batteries, that of Point Dujour, and 
Saint Roch. 

‘¢ The description of the celebrated iron mines of Rio is 
striking. The produce of the mine has been noticed from 
an early period of the world. Its excellence was so well 
known in the dawn of Roman history as to have en- 
tered into the treaty of Porsenna with the Romans, and 
a stipulation been made that it should be used only for im- 
plements of agriculture. ‘The forms of its great recep- 
tacle, its profusion and its purity are compared among 
mineralogists to nothing but Potosi in Spanish America, 
and perhaps its produce is not intrinsically of inferior 
value to the treasures which once lay within the bosom of 
that renowned hill. 

Anentire mountain ofthe height of 194 Fiorentine fathoms 
(or 500 French feet) bathed by the channel of Piombino 
and situated near the little village of Marina almost in 
front of the ancient port of Faleria forms the iron mine, 
‘* Mons totus ex ea materia,” says Pliny. The mountain is 
about a mile from the village, to the north east of it, and 
about three miles in circumference. It is separated froy 
the surrrounding hills by a small shallow valley, in whic. 
are scattered shrubs and a few wild olives. The super- 
ficers of the mountain is covered with a reddish fer- 
rugineous earth abounding in little shining scales of iron 
ore. There are found in it myrtles and astic in full 
perfection, and some vines which give a very pleasant 
musk wine. In some parts of it, wheat is cultivated. 
The mineral does not exist. in detached bodies, nor even 
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in veins, the whole mountain is metallic. It offers 
in a primitive soil, masses of metal accumulated with- 
out any. fixed order, without regular and conti- 
nued beds, som-times solitary and more frequently 
approximating one to another. There is only found the 
quantity of terreous substance strictly necessary to serve 
as a depository for those masses. Iron presents itself in 
every known variety, green ore, black ore, slimy and 
sandy ore, crystallized ore, mica, manganese and he- 
matite. The mine extends above a mile into the moun- 
tain. Sincé the discovery of saltpetre, the work proceeds 
under the opensky. ‘The ancients who made deep exca- 
vations in the mount opened winding gallerics with the 
- pickaxe, a method highly wasteful and still more pre- 
judicial to the health of the workmen. The ore which 
_ it supplies is pure, of the finest colour, very hard, and at 
the same time richer in metal, more fusible and more 
malleable than any other known species. It equals in 
quality the ore of Sweden, Lapland, and Siberia, and 
gives 0,75 to 0,85 of excellent iron, from which a good 
natural stecl is obtained. The ore is carried to the East 
coast of Corsica to the founderies among the chesnut 
groves. One hundred and twenty vesse's of from forty 
to one hundred tons are constantly employed in the 
transport.” 

Those extracts and their length shew our opinion of 
the interesting nature of the work. Elba must, until 
some new change in the destinies of Napoleom, continue 
to be talked of, it cannot yet be known but through this 
performance. The trans'ator’s duty has been diligently 
done, a brief preface explains the views with which he 
set out, and he has reason to congratulate himself in so 
slight degree on the clearness and accuracy of the me- 
dinm through which he has transmitted the Voyage to 
Eiba to the English reader. 
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JOSEPHINE BEAUHARNOIS, late ex-Empress of 


Buonaparte. 


A vile catchpenny pamphlet has been published under 
the title of interesting anecdotes of this individual, whose 
‘¢ strange eventful history’ would indeed furnish a volume 
of universal interest. and instruction. Bui to do this it 
must proceed from the pen of information at least, if not 
of ability : the present fabricationis one of the most mean 
and meagre impositions ever foisted upon the public. 
Ofthe 27 pages of which it nominally consists, eight are 
occupied with the fictitious will, which clumsy jeu d’esprit 
has appeared in every newspaper in the kingdom, and 
been treated as a weak invention, which it is. We have 
said nominally, for it begins with page 7, though there 
are only two leaves before with the title page, and a 
sreface of eight lines!!! From this scandalously cheat- 
ing method it appears that the work really occu- 
pied eleven pages. The “ iiteresting anecdotes con- 
tained in these eleven pages, are the most contemptible 
compilation of common place inanity that were ever 
forged or eollected to gull a purchaser out of ls. 6d. We 
think we can comprise them in (wo pxges, and therefore 
to save our readers from so beggariy a fraud, we take 
upon ourselves toset before them every particle of infor- 

mation contained in this bubble. 

Page 1. The life of Josephine during - connexion 
with Buonaparte was unblemished. She was surnamed 
the mother of the poor, and deserved the title. Page 2. 
She was born ofan illustrious house, and married Count 
Beauharnois; was charitable, beautiful, matchlessly 
graceful, lively, witty, and the idol of the circles of 
fashion. ‘These things, however, could not save her 
(what we do not understand we must give at full length 
in the author’s own words) from ** the diabolical investi-~ 
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gations of unchaste policy!!” Page 3. In 1794 Jose- 
phine and her husbaad were arrestel by the Revolu- 
tionary Tribusal, and thrown into the prison of the 
Carmes. She used to read the Journal du Soir to their 
fe.low prisoners, and was often much affected by the ac- 
counts of the execution of her friends. Page 5. She was 
still much more afflicted by reading that her husband was 
gui:.otined, so mach so indeed, that she was “ instantly 
seized with so great a vomitting of bloot, that ina few 
minutes the chamber became inundated!!! Page 6. One 
of the revolutionary monsters, a German shoemaker. 
named Wistrick, with a ‘* cold and callous heart; nay 
colder than the /apstone,’’ &c. ridiculed this fine feeling, 
and said to the prisoners “¢ what necessity is there for you 
to take such interest in the fate of this woman; to-day 
the guillotine has received her husband, to-morrow the 
same fate awaits herself, and shortly you will all have 
your turn!’ We cannot resist also cepying a fine apos- 
trophe from this page. : 

* Dark was the veil which then screened the picture of her ex- 
traordinary elevation, and hid from mortal observation that g/o7 ious 
epoch of her hife, which evabled her to give such fresuent examples 
of a pure mind,a generous heart, and almost unparralleled humanity J / 

Poge 7.. Robespiere fe'] and the German shoemaker, 
Wistrick, had “ his turn,’ upon which the Countess ex- 
claimed oddly enongh, “‘ ah, the unhappy man, I would 
have given all the world to save him!!!” 

Our an: cdote-monger now skips over all the “ glorious 
epoch” of the life of his heroine, which to us would have: 
been the most entertaining portion of it, videlicet, her 
gambols with Madam Tallien, &c. and the mode of her 
passing from the hand of the Ex-Director Barras to 
the greater scoundrel Colonel Buonaparte. All this, 
however, is sunk, and we come to page 8, which states, 
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that after the treaty of Campo Formio, Buonaparte sent 
two Corsican emissaries into Greece to spy the naked- 
ness of the land: to these rogues he gave an order on 
Josephine for 200 Louis d’ors for their expenses, and 
Josephine gave them 200 more to dispose of in charity, 
which they no doubt did according to the motto, ‘ cha- 
rity begins at home.”’ Page 9. She was very charitable 
“when she filled the Jmperial throne,” which was a 
“¢ elorious field:’’ she would have continued very cha- 
ritable at Malmaison but she—died, and the Archbishop of 
Tours performed her funeral ceremony in the church of 
Ruelli, where she was buried. Then comes the Will 
which was found by chance in a silver travelling toilet, and 
enveloped ina miniature of Buonaparte. Pages 10 and 11, 
a letter from Buonaparte as authenlic as the Will, con- 
fided to the care of an ancient servant, ‘‘ who having 
rather a suspicious appearance, was arrested by a Cossack 
when on his route from Fontainbleau to Malmaison. 

Though we have performed our promise of putting 
this Jliad in a nut-shell, we will trespass on our Readers 
with the entire of this foolish farrago. 

‘¢ My Dear and honoured Josephine, 

‘¢ All is finished with me! the clouds of destiny are en- 
tirely dissipated; and there remains but shame at my 
having committed an legitimate and most ungenerous 
act! Victory which for two years has fled my standard, 
and elevated that of my enemies, proves, that there is no 
coqguet in the world more capricious or more perfidious! 
Oh! had I but listened to your advice, instead of being 
the contempt. of the universe, I were now the greatest 
of monarchs and of men! yes, Josephine, I owe to you 
this tribute of frankness: you did all in your power to 
conduct me to a triumphant end; but, ah! such was my 
fatal destiny, that I would only listen to the vile flat- 
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terers that surrounded me, and who have plunged me 
down the frightful precipice te which have fallen! They 
abandon me!---Oh deceitful and treacherous cowards! 
And you, my dear Josephine, with whose tenderness { 
um so well acquainted, how do you act ?—Alas, your tears 
flow: I know they flow at my misfortunes! yes, you 
estrange from your generous soul every sentiment of self- 
love, only to give scope to that love you still bear for 
me! You forget the ingrate who despised your sage ad- 
vice, and still retain within your tender bosom the image 
of an unhappy victim! What can I do ?—Alas, [ take 
a retrospect of time, and shrink with terror!—Oh fatal 
day! ever present to my afflicted soul, when you, my 
dearest Josephine, with hot tears of affliction, fell at my 
feet, clasped my knees, and demanded the life of a Prince 
(D'Enghien). Oh! it is too much! my brain is troubled! 
my faculties are destroyed! my hand trembles! my tears 
inundate the paper,—I can no more—’tis over for a mo- 
ment: adieu, my dear and too unhappy Josephine :—I 
go:—a far distant journey awaits me; but my heart re- 
mains with you, and the only favour I demand through 
the clemency of God is that we may be re-united in the 
Emptre of death!!!" ; 

So much for this essence of stupidity, ignorance, and 
humbug. 





GUIANA. 


Our offering a contribution of actual Negro Poetry 
may be matter of surprise to those who think upon long 
habit and a hereditary taste for coffee and sugar, that the 
African Continent was created for the grand purpose of 
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supplying a certain number of raisers of productions so 
absolutely necessary to the existence of Europe. How- 
ever, the fact is that Negroes do sometimes indite poetry, 
and that the beautiful song which we now present, owes 
nothing to the translator beyond what might be presumed 
from a pen which, whatever may be its gracé and skill, 
places its chief merit on this occasion in having adhered 
closely to the original. 

The Negroes in rowing up the rivers of Guiana fre- 
quently relieve their labours by songs of this order, as 
did the Greek mariners, and as the Venetian boatmen 
do at the present day. The classic spirit which hovers 
round the shores of the Adriatic and the Archipelago, 
makes all this but a natural and delightfu! impulse under 
the blue sky, and delicious airs, and high historic re- 
membrances that excite the soul of the Greek or the 
Italian from every cliff and bay by which he floats. But 
something higher must be pressing on the feelings of the 
Negro when he can “ sing the songs of Zion in astrange 
Jand,” it must be no slight and transient sensibility 
of his nature that can make him delight to remember in 
chains and perpetual exile the times and thoughts that 
those melodies recall. Toa man wandering in. a south- 
ern wood, towards sun-set, with the unspeakable luxuri- 
ance of the climate blowing around him in every form of 
fragrance and beauty, the mountains covered up to 
Heaven with millions of trees in all their colours, gleam- 
ing like sheets of emerald and ruby in the Sun, the sky 
above, bright as an areh of living sapphire, and seattered 
with stars that begin to flaise and burn in endless succes- 
sion ; beneath through the paths of the forest, the reach 
of the broad and rushing river spreading beyond the eye, 
and in the midst of all the lofty suspense of the hour, 
the song of the Negro barges pulling up against the 
82 
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stream, first led by a soft and melancholy voice, then 
gathering on the ear in a chorus, then dying and passing 
away as if voice and song were buried in’ memory and. 
sorrow, might make an impression on a man fitted to feel . 
such things, not inferior to the finest influences of 
Athens or Asia. Some other age will do justice to 
unfortunate people, and their nobler qualities may ; 
be brought out and acknowledged. We fear the | 
glory and the wisdom of doing this is not resery- 
ed for our own. ‘The Song which we now give is 
neither the most touching nor the most vigorous among 
the melodies of the Guiana Slave, but the delicacy of its 
sentiment among a race hardened by ferocious and in- 
sulting severity makes it not less worthy of preservation. 














EBOE SONG. 


TRANSLATED BY A. H. 


When the Sun with golden eye, 
Like pleasure spreads his splendours bright, 
Oh then, thy beams unheeded lie, 
Unseen thy pale, thy purer light. 
: Firefly—Firefly. 


But when the clouds dissolve in rain, 
And night dews bathe the world in gloom, 
Like Hope thou sparklest bright again, 
And deepest shades thy rays iJlume. 
Firefly—Firefly ! 


Thus Pleasure’s false and fickle light 
Fades like the Evenings transient rays, 
And virtue cheers misfortunes night 
As cheers the gloom thy radiant blaze. 
Firefly—Firefly ! 
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ON MRS. SIDDONS’S LAST PERFORMANCE OF 
BELVIDERA IN OTWAY’S PLAY OF VENICE 
PRESERVED. 


Bard of Despair and Love! whose tender muse, 
Sad Belvidera’s loveliness designed, 
As heroine proud and great, as woman kind, 
Lo the high prototype thy soul might choose. 


But who with Siddons could the crime excuse; 
That stain’d the peaceful heav’n of Jaffier's mind ? 
Leaving it fickle as the April wind, ‘| 
As faint and fading as the autumn hues? 


And yet for Siddons hadst thou bade him glow; : 
Well might his spirit shun Ambition’s strife, 

Scorning the traitors arts, the victor’s show, 
Or nobly struggle on thro’ adverse lite, 

Blessed in the richest gift of heav'n below, 
The hallowed love of his unrivall’d wile. 


E. S. 


4 





ON MISS STANLEY’S PERFORMANCE OF POR. } 
TIA, IN THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, for ’ 
the fist lime. 





Se ea 


“* Tl cantar, che nell'an ma si sente! 
Il piu ne sente l’alma, il men l’orecchio." 





I love thee bright and golden star, 
As thron’d amid the Heaven of blue, | 

Rushes thy s).Jendour free and far, 
O’er mountain top and vale of dew. 


QO Star of Eve! 
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But more I love thy infant ray, 
As rising from its E. stern cave, 
With eircling flight, with fond delay, 
It seems to kiss the crimson wave. 
O Star of Eve! 


I love the proud and solemn sweep, 
My Lute, that wakes thy harmony ; 
Like swellings of the midnight decp, 
Like anthems of the opening sky. 
O Lute of mine! 


But Iovelier still the first faint tone 
That dies along the breezes wing, 
Now thrilling sweet; now dim and gone, 
As if a Spirit touch’d the string. 
O Lute of mine! 


Sran Ley ! to thee shall come the hour 
That gives to Genius all its praise, 
And bright shall spread thy timid flow’r 
In its high noon’s unclouded blaze. 
Child of the Muse! 


Yet there are eyes had deeper loved, 
Its peeping tint, its opening gem, 
The dew-drop on its blush unmoy’d, 
Unway’d its soft and siiken stem. 
Child of the Muse! 





ODE FOR MUSIC, 
To be performed on the Anniversary of the Artist's Fund. 
Wuat mighty power, when dark decay, 
_ With silent slow-usurping wave, 
Shall sweep the fanes of Fame away, 
To formless Night, fair Nature’s final grave? 











What mighty power, with giant arm outspread, 
Shall stem the wasteful current whelming wide ; 
Assert the honours of the ijlustrious dead, 


And rescue Glory’s wrecks from Time’s oblivious 


tide ? 


Spirit of Graphic art! ’tis thine 

The waning pageant to reclaim, 

To combat Fate with strength divine, 

And vindicate the heirs of Fame! 

Her gulf tho’ grim extinction spread, 

By Time’s unceasing rapine fed, 

Still shall the forms of Greatness glow, 
Within thy dome of adamant enshrin’d ; 
Thence, like the Pharos, gleaming high, 
When midnight whirlwinds sweep the sky, 
Effuse o’er life’s dark sphere below 

Their consecrated fires, the beacons of mankind ! 


Thus radiant ’mid the wrecks of time, 

Exxults the Pythian God sublime, 

Proud as when erst his hundred altars smok’d, 
Fair as when first from silent stone convok’d, 
Leapt his bright image at th’ Ephesian’s nod ; 
While Rapture on his footsteps hung, . 

And Earth’s spontaneous pean rung, 

A god! a present god ! 


Spirit of Art! at Glery’s shrine 

To vanquish Time's assault is thine ! 
But not, in Fate’s afflictive hour, 

Thy sons to shield with guardian power. 


Full oft her storms, when stern Misfortune spreads, 


Exploded her direst bolt on their devoted heads ! 
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Him never yet, whose lips have quaff'd 

Thy sonl-infatuating draught, 

Could Wisdom’s voice from thy devotion wean, 

From thy proud temple in the skies 

Fame’s gorgeous phantom strikes his eyes, 

And rocks and gu! fs unheeded intervene ; 

The fond enthusiast, like a child 

Chasing the painted bow of heaven, 

Persists ; while Fancy, weaving visions wild, 

Breathes new enchantments as the last are driven 

Allur’d, eluded; mock’'d, and blest; 

He toils, till Age his steps arrest, 

Or Death, with magic nore profound, 

Hurl him and Fancy’s glittering spells together to 
the ground. 


Yet, ere fruition crown his toils, 
Tho’ genius sink from life’s turmoils, 
His unprotected race demand 

No stinted boon from Bounty’s hand; 
Shall these, while prompt on every side 
Compassion spreads her portals wide, 
And all the varied tribes of Woe 

Their several sanctuaries know, 

Shall these alone, at random cast, 
Unshelter’d face the wint’ry blast ? 
No! here a fane we consecrate, 

Their refuge from relentless fate! 
While, minist’ring with hallow’d hands, 
Philanthropy presiding stands. 

Hark! thus with angel notes divine, 
Her sacred accents float benign— _ 
Offspring of Graphic Genius! dear, 
While parted talent claims a tear, 
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To pain, neglect, and anguish long consign’d. 

To this, her unemblazon’d dome, 

Fair Sympathy invites you home: 

From Want, and from her eldest born, 

(Insulting idiotic Scorn, 

Come! claim protection here! a sure asylum find ! 





THEATRICALS. 


The principal Theatres have now closed about a fort- 
night, and we cannot say that their closing has curtailed 
any peculiarly interesting source of indulgence to the 
town. Covent-garden commencing undcr the irresistible 
auspices of a new cieling patterned in stripes of scarlet 
and blue, a profusion of gilding, and a fresh drop scene, 
bore away of course for its hour ali the superfluous shil- 
lings of the spectacle lovers in London. In one word, 
and as the final and convincing proof of our fact, the 
young elephant from Exeter Change was, in the-first in- 
stance, countermanded, though his tusks had positively 
grown at least half an inch since his last performance, 
his ears learned to move witha more picturesque vibra 
tion, and the trifling display of a natural cataract which 
he used to let loose in his moments of inquietude and 
resentment, was now magnified into a combination of 
the “ erial and. aqueous’’ that might well stand for a play 
house thunder storm, with the addittonal advantage of its 
being undeviatingly producible by word of command. 
Other arrangements suggested by the pressure oi former 
necessities, were also dispensed with on finding that in 
spite of Mr. Sinelair’s acting, Mrs. Sterling's vocatilies, 
and Miss Booth’s specimens ofthe “ light faatastic toe,” 
WO. Z—VOLe XV T 
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the House aetnally filled. A negociation with the Ine 
dian Jugglers, which, after innumerable difficulties, had 
been brought close on the final signature by the dexterity 
‘of Mr. Fawcett’s veteran diplomatique, and for which 
serpents were to be devoured alive by the dozen, red hot 
iron swallowed by handfulls, the metal in its frigid state 
to be visibly masticated, stones of ten pounds weight and 
upwards to undergo the process of digestion, and be 
exuded upon the stage so as to convince the most incre 
_dulous, and the purses of every soul in the dress circle 
to be conveyed away without consciousness or discovery, 
was immediately arrested. The bull-bait establishment 
was broken up and the dogs sold at a loss; and even that 
master stroke in dramatic conception the battle royal of 
Shire-lane against) Wapping, in which the most shewy 
votaries of Venus, twelve of a side, armed with spar- 
ring gloves, and naked to the waist according to rule, 
were to contest. the prize of valour and beauty. The 
combat to be relieved in the Homeric style by occasional 
speeches from the fair champions, detailing their respec- 
tive merits. The whole to be under the inspection of the 
regular Jackpudding Mr. Farley and a deputation from 
the Saloon, in full costume, for whom seats were to be 
provided on the stage. Even the dismission of the horses 
was seriously debated, but that would have been a 
hazard. of: too fearful a nature, and the result evinced 
the wisdom of the caution. Covent Garden thus 
went on from crowd to crowd, who might rave or 
whine on the stage was matter of little moment 
where every spot on which the eye could rest, was covered 
with gilding, and the blackest sins against the Drama 
were, wrapped ip the general mantle of gorgeous 
decoration. But, if this was “ high holiday” with Co-- 
vent Garden, its influence did not extend a rood beyond, 
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and Drury-Tane, drooping like a cast off harlét, found 
herself abandoned to solitude and starving, in the midst 
6f the dingy finery that seemed as if it had known better 
days. Nothing in the shape of mendicancy could be more 
squalid, nothing in desperate hunger more clamorous and 
lying. Mr. Arnold’s puffs, probably allowed to swell to 
more ample dimensions and explode with lotder force 
from the solitude of his scene ef fabrication, were urged 
at this period of anxiety with an earnestness of which 
dramatic despair offers noexample. Farce, Melo-drame, 
and Pantomime, damned beyond all vitality were dragged 
forward even for three nights together, under the protect- 
ing brass of Mr. Raymond’s physiognomy. This ‘ra- 
bustious perriwig pated fellow” was as regularly in wait- 
ing for the death, as an undertaker, and his apostrophes 
and ejaculations which came in like the question of an 
Trish wake, ‘‘ why did you die”’ wereregularly expected, 
and never failed to form the most amusing part of the en- 
tertainment. This unhappy struggle of emptiness that 
must be fed, and inability that could make no exertion, 
continued with still famter hope. Tragedy, Opera, 
Comic-Historic and Historico-Comic, were mangled for 
the mometn's sustenance. Mr. Arnold of whom in his 
vocation Ferdinand Mendoz Pinto that “ liar of the first 
magnitude” was ‘‘but a type,” still lied on with in- 
defatigable briskness, and day after day saw the hi!ls of 
Drury Lane glittering with astericks and notes of ad- 
miration,‘‘splendid'audiences, inexhaustible variety, thun- 
ders ofapplause, and roars of laughter.” Unfortunately 
all the laughter was outside the walls, and the few persons 
who ventured within their dreary enclosure, were lured by 
the “‘ more attractive metal” for whose display the moral 
and dignified Samuel Whitbread had arranged the most 
pers ' 27 
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156 Theatricals 
extensive and exclusive show-room in Europe. At last 
even those doves of Cypria took wing, and the door-keep- 
ers were left to constitute an audience, or put their keys 
in their pockets and go home to their wives. The stage 
would probably have soon been as completely cleared ag 
the rest of the house, for, it is said,and we fully believe 
with truth, that for some weeks the treasury pleaded 
higher precedent, and. stopped. payment. However 
‘* cadendo surgit rota,”’ the wheel turned and threw up Mr. 
Kean !! | | 
The extraordinary, inconceivable, and altogether mi- 
raculous intervention by which the fame of this actor. 
was brought to the ears of that “ Diis par vir,” Mr. 
Samuel Whitbread; ‘the signal and saving spirit with 
which Mr. Arnold jumped into the mail; the courage 
with which he underwent the severities of a pilgrimage 
of upwards of a hundred miles from-the metropolis; the 
fortunate, and indeed inexplicable coincidence by which 
he was fated to.arrive on the very night that.was to ex, 
hibit Mr. Kean’s powers as Garrick, Braham, and Mr. 
Merryman, all at.once, the adroitness with: which he in: 
duced him to relinquish the hopes of possessing a barn 
of his own, and a present engagement of one pound one 
aweek, for five pounds in London ; his reception on the 
Drury-lane boards; the. half dozen hisses, that however 
expressed the sense of the whole and actual majority oa 
the first night ; the sudden burst of his genius, and hig 
final enthronement on the seat of Garrick, are. all. mats 
ters of history, and will not heighten them by any pic- 
turing of our own: We, however, might tell a tale if 
we had room, which would involve more than the patient, 
elfrontery of Mister Raymond, or the yeasty. fictions of 
Messrs. Whitbread and Arnold. Of Kean we are reluc- 
tant to speak, because he seems a respectable person, 
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and because we consider this, in theatrical life, as more 
than a compensation for a bad actor. But we do pro« 
nounce him, without he-itation, a bad actor, a meagre 
mimic of those points in which Garrick’s manner was 
most open to mimickry, an/ as certain of being tossed 
away among the Master Betties of the day, as he was 
unexpectedly and absurdly lifted up ‘from his place ‘to 
theirs. Wedo not hesitate to say, that every newspaper 
has been solicited into silence, or bribed into praise; 
that the most powerful influence has been used to bias 
those to whom the public looks for judgment, and that 
the existence of the Theatre depended upon the effort 
for his popular reception. The season produced, as far 
as our recollection goes, but one other novelty; this was 
a Miss Stanley, whom we have heard described as an 

uncommonly fine and striking creature; Of this, as from 
~ the infrequency of her appearance we have not hada pere 
sonal opportunity of judging, we must content ourselves 
with such estimate as is to be found in, the following exe 
tract from the Courier of July 8:— 

Tweurta Nicut.—lf poetic beauty implied dra- 
matic excellence, ‘I'welfth Night would possibly stand 
highest in the rank of Shakespeare’s plays. Nothing, in 
even his Juxuriance, is richer, more captivating; or more 
figurative than its language, and one of its: miracles is, 
that in the coarseness of Shakespeare’s day, a work of 
passion should have been produced and admired, whose 
perfect delicacy night be tried by the refinement of our 
own. Occasional submissions to ‘the spirit. of the time 
sully the inferior characters; but all these, on which the 
great interest depends, are kept scrupulously pure. If 
Shakespeare had written °* Piays on the Passions,” 


Twelfth Night would have been his “ Play of Love,” 


¢ 
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This universal feeling must have at some time or other 
been felt by him, and felt with peculiar influence on a 
mind which seemed destined above al} cthers to receive 
and give powerful impressions ofhuman sensibility. The 
Play 1s without a story, or -it has none heyond the slight 
fahric that was required to sustain the characters. Its 
whole business is Jove, displayed under forms of various 
beauty. ‘The Duke offers its picture as acting npona 
noble, lofty, and masculine heart, pained by coldness, 
but still constant, and adhering to its object. Olivia’s ig 
its sudden kindling ina heart; haughty, accustomed to 
controut, and trll that hour undisturbed. But, on the love 
of Viola, a mind hke its ¢reat Author’s, must have sung 
with exclusive delight. ‘The whole range of poetry gives 
no finer colouring of constant and absorbing passion. 
Viola laves from the grad:al and total devotion of the 
heart: the romantie ardour of her flame has to struggle 
with the tremulous and reluctant softness of woman’s de-. 
licacy. She has made one adventurous step. This 
restrams all that are to follow. She loves, but it is in 
shades and darkness, and she therefore feels more of the 
force, and depth, and irresistable influence of love. 
The fires of this lonely star, burn within a more 
restricted sphere, but their burning is thus only. the 
more potent and intense. The effort which has 
piaced her in Orsino’s service, exhausts her courage 
for all the future, and the heart of this exquisite victim is 
worn down by the perpetual conflict of modesty and 
passion: the terror of discovery and the anguish of ne- 
tlected fondness, her office as a page is totally subordi- 
nate; the few qualities necessary to its assumption are 
cau‘ iously suppressed, and Cesario, described as shrewish 
and keen in his answers without the Palace, is subdued 
into Viola within; the living emblem af fondness, silent, 
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hopeless, and incommunicab!e. In Miss Stanley's late 
performance, this true conception seemed to have been 
powerfully seized. It was imprinted in the slow gaze 
and listless gesture of the first s‘ep which she made upon 
the siage. Her play, on accosting Olixia, changed this 
expression at once with admirable fidei:ty to nature.— 
Desire to see the ‘ face of that bright t.ady of her Mas- 
ter’s love,’’ must have, for the moment, thrown other 
sentiments into the shade. Her first advance was, there- 
fore, finely adapted to this hurried and forward impulse 
of woman’s curiosity. She suddenly. remembered the 
lowliness of her office, and was checked: the view of 
Olivia’s beauty was the work of a single glance, but her 
raised attitude, and soft and melancholy elevation of eye, 
told that it brought with it the despair of rivalling such 
distinguished loveliness. This ws understood by the 
audience, and answered with great applause. We have 
heard a question on the delivery of the celebrated passoge, 


’ 


« She never told her love.” It may be capable of much 
ingenious varicty. It has been sometimes given, and 
given. with effect, as the mere nerrative of a third 
person. We have seen it, too, used in the spirit 
of an attempt to try, under the most insinuating and 
unsuspected form, how far Orsino’s sensibilities might be 
awakened—and in this we have felt inclined to coincide. 
This young actress, however, adopted a different read- 
ing, which, from its gencral impression on the audience, 
we must believe to bs the true one. In the comnience- 
ment of her “ sister’s story” there might be, from the 
anxiety with which she investigated the Duke's counte- 
nance, some female attempt at sounding his inclinations. 
But this slight artifice was soon absoibed in the flow 
and torrent of her own, in the deiight which the s; irit 


rzometimes feels in giving way to thougts too potent te 
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be restrained, in the irresistible and unthinking excite- 


ment of the presence that she loved. But where, as if 


beginning to warm with her own eloquence, she wan- 
dered into’figure and waved her arms, and gave that en- 
chanting image of ‘* Patience on a monument,” her 
painting was most masterly. We could perceive 
of the idle and customary imitation of the attitude; 
it was told with the wild and disturbed air of full inspira- 
tion. A deep pause followed.the word “ monument,” 
as if the tide had been checked; in a moment after, the 
pale and forlorn smile that passed across her features, 
finished the description before’ it came completed from 
her lips. We have given but a sketch of this perform: 
ance. It abounded with delicate touches; even the hasty 
withdrawing of the hand, which in her unguarded con- 
fession she had offered to rest in Orsino’s, was finely con- 
sonaut to the character. It is idle to say how much all 
this skill and elegance deserve of public admiration. 
But we cannot doubt that Miss Stanley, when further 
practice shall have given facility and courage to her per- 
formacce, must sustain a high place upon the stage. 

























(To be continued Monthly.) 





4N AFFECTIONATE EPISTLE. 
(sHORTLY sTATED.) 


— — + + 


“ Egregim vero laudem et spolia ampla refertis, 
Appress To VENUS.—VIRGIL. 





Each public place, as well as private, 

My son will leave that you arrive at; 

At private places we are hoping 

No door to you will ever open ; 

But since we can’t, W————z’s pliant club like, 
Keep you from places that are public, 

We ask, desire, command, award, 

You'll leave them of your own accord. 


THAT'S ALL. 





THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


’Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 


Are faded and gone ; 
wo. 2. VOL. XV. U 
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No flower of her kindred, 
No rose bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes 
‘Or give sigh for sigh ! 
I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one ! 
To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them ; 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er thy bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lay scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When Friendship’s decay, . 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The Gems drop away! 
When true hearts lie wither'd, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 





LAUDABLE ECONOMY. 


*¢ In auntiente daics,”’ (historians know it), 
Kings had two followers—fool and poet ; 
More wisely has the Recent done, 
Joining the offices in one ; 

And, at the waste of money Joth, 

Names Mister Soutuey—to them both. 





UNIVERSITY EFFUSIONS. 


Non modo homines omnium etatum et ordnium, 


sed cliam ipsa menia videuntur atque urbis tota exultare ! 
Oratione Gulieimo C****, LL.D. Habita in Theatro Oxoniz. 


Die 14, Junii. 








Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. 


Oxford exult !—thy very slate and tiles— 
Thy brick and mortar—animate wit'i smiles !! 
Oxford, raise high thy chimney tops, aad pay 
The duteous homage of this peerless day ! 


Oft hast thou here adjudged the vulgar meed 
Ofcommon plaudits to tiie common deed ;— 
Here oft have courteous prodiga!s of praise 
Discuised the blockhead with astonished bays :— 
But not since first yon flaming orb’s bright beam 
Loitered, fair Isis, on thy favour’d stream, 

Hath grand occasion, with her proudest calls, 
E’er claim’d the homage of thy raofs and walls! 


Oxford exult! let every brick and tile, 
Touched as by magic, instantaneous smile! 
Oxford exult ! e’en to thy meanest street 
Let every stone salute the roya! feet! ! 


Yes! we have heard, while musing here alone, 
Desponding Europe sadly grunt and groan : 
Yet Hope, sweet seraph ! gently chid our fvars, 
And Moscow’s flames were kerchiefs to our tcars. 
Yes ! then we saw the kindred Eagles soar, 
Then heard our Lion, terrible of con: 

As when great Marvsro’ deafen’d i raiice before ! 
Ratcuirre, unbar! a mile-long table spread, 
Crown it with rounds of )e 7, with loaves of bread. 
Illustrious Strangers! partiers of the toil, 

Welcome to Britain’s wine-cenying soil, 


And while these shelves our homely fumes assail, 


. 


True Joun Butt like, let’s ail get drunk with ale! ! 





THE CONTEST S’TILL CONTINUED. 


While Enrope’s Rulers bid her troubles cease, 
And wearied Nations court the smiles of Peace; 
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Britannia’s Genius still prolongs the strife, 
Spurns an inactive and inelorious life, 

And seeks new triumphs o’er her former foes, 
In a grand contest of Galantée Shows. 


S.B. 





THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 


When invasion was loudly the enemy’s boast, 
We endeavour'd torender it vain, 

By towers defending our surf-beaten coast, 
By fleets proudly sweeping the main. 


How pleasing the contrast of Peace to remark, 
(Let applauses be shower’d on the giver), 

.Our fortresses now are confined to the Park, 
And our Flects to the Serpentine River. 








SQUIB. 


The gunpowder dealers began to complain 
The war being over, their labour was vain, 
But they soon were informed, nocontracts would cease, 


If not wanted for war, ’twould be wanted in peace. 
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